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By Daniel M. Colyer 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Here are the qualities workers look for. 


HAT MAKES a good foreman? 

In the eyes of his men, the 
ideal foreman has many of the vir- 
tues, such as fairness, that one would 
expect; he is, moreover, a highly 
competent worker himself. He pre- 
fers to avoid extensive mixing with 
employees; he does not overdo the 
role of a “Mr. Anthony” in trying 
to help workers with their person- 


ality problems; and he is not “all 
sweetness and light”’—he can get 
tough when the situation demands 
it. 

These traits are the highlights of 
a composite portrait that came out 
of interviews with 110 hourly paid 
production workers in three different 
companies in Greater Boston. 

The interviews were conducted 





off the job; the men knew that what 
they said individually would be 
kept in strict confidence. In this 
way, each man was encouraged to 
speak freely and honestly about the 
things that were most important to 
him. 

The three companies had entirely 
different industrial-relations envi- 
ronments. One was notably strict; 
one was amazingly lax; and the 
third was well balanced, with a well- 
organized industrial-relations 
policy. Yet employees in all three 
companies agreed substantially on 
what makes a good foreman. 


The fundamentals 


Although men vary in their in- 
dividual desires and needs, there 
seem to be universal traits every em- 


ployee expects of a foreman. Some 
of these have become almost a 
commonplace, but they are funda- 
mental. 


The first factor is personal con- 
sideration. In other words, employ- 
ees want to be treated with cour- 
tesy and kindness, and with respect 
for their individuality, dignity, and 
feelings. 

The other fundamental expecta- 
tion is that a foreman should be im- 
partial and play no favorites. Par- 
tiality and favoritism were vigor- 
ously resented by all the employees 
interviewed. A concomitant of this, 
of course, is that a foreman must be 
completely honest and trustworthy. 
Unless he is, employees say that 


they do not feel they can count upon 
the fair treatment necessary to their 
security and peace of mind. 


Stress on competence 


With a few exceptions, employees 
strongly emphasized the belief that 
a good foreman must be technically 
competent. Some of the men even 
went so far as to judge their fore- 
man almost solely on the basis of 
his job knowledge and ability to 
meet technical work problems. For 
example: 

The foreman isn’t worth anything 
unless he knows what the job’s all 
about and how to do it right. Too 
many of these foremen nowadays can 
get along with you fine, but they can’t 
show you anything about the job 
itself. 

One reason for this respect for 
job proficiency seems to be that 
many people respect skill, ability, 
and competence as such. People get 
satisfaction and security from being 
able to look up to a person with 
these traits. Another reason is that 
such a foreman can often help his 
men perform their jobs more quickly 
and easily. Also, he can teach his 
men how to operate with more tech- 
nical proficiency, and thus give 
them opportunity to learn and in- 
crease their potential. 

The fact that workers have a high 
regard for technical competence 
seems to demonstrate, incidentally, 
that a foreman must be much more 
than “likable” to impress his men 
favorably. Workers’ comments help 
to illustrate this: 





The good foreman should know his 
work thoroughly. Then he can show 
the men how to do their work better 
and easier. I'll only listen to a foreman 
who I think knows more about the job 
than me. You don’t respect a foreman 
who doesn’t know what he’s doing. 
The more a foreman knows about 
his work the better. That’s my opinion. 
If the foreman really knows the work 
I like him to tell me when I get off the 
beaten path. If he does, it keeps you 
on a straighter line. And you can learn 
more and help yourself in the long run. 
Know the men’s work 

The workers interviewed deci- 
sively indicated that they wanted 
their foreman to have thorough 
knowledge of how well each mem- 
ber of the group performed his job. 
Although they were naturally not 
pleased with a foreman who un- 
diplomatically checked and _ re- 
checked their work, they did want 
their foreman to tactfully make him- 
self aware of how and what his 
men were doing. The reasons for 
this attitude belie the old-fashioned 
theory that a worker is a somewhat 
irresponsible creature who is hap- 
piest when “getting away” with as 
much as he can. One reason is that 
the workers sincerely need and de- 
sire the job security, appreciation, 
and respect that go with good job 
performance. 

This very typical remark helps 
clarify these attitudes: 

I'd rather work where the foreman 
knows how you do your job. You can 
build your name up and get advance- 
ment. Our foreman knows how we do 
our jobs, who is loafing, who is not, 
and this is the way it should be. 
Another somewhat surprising rea- 

son employees want their foreman 


to know of their job performance is 
that they feel it actually affords them 
protection against their own weak- 
ness and temptations. A consider- 
able number of those interviewed 
felt that if a man knows that his 
foreman is aware of his perform- 
ance, he will not be tempted to try 
to get away with anything. 

This desire for the foreman to 
know how his men are doing is also 
tied in with the striving of most 
workers to learn and improve. Sen- 
sibly enough, they feel that a fore- 
man cannot help them improve their 
skill and work ability if he does not 
know how they are doing their work 
in the first place. 


Maintain control 


Associated with this desire for 
the foreman to have complete knowl- 
edge of his men’s job performance 
is the feeling that he ought to have 
reasonable control over his work 
group. In other words, he must 
translate his knowledge into appro- 
priate action. Even if the foreman 
knows, for example, who does and 
who does not do his job properly, 
there will still be dissatisfaction and 
frustration among the group if he 
takes no remedial action. Resent- 
ment among workers apparently 
arises very quickly when some peo- 
ple “get away” with things and do 
their work in a haphazard manner, 
while the rest of the group is work- 
ing faithfully. This comment illus- 
trates the frustration such a situation 
can engender: 





Management should know what's 
going on, and “keep them busy.” They 
should be able to trust men, not have 
to watch them all the time. But you 
don’t like to do your best and work 
hard while the other guy goes off, loafs, 
and is always “busy” while you swing 
the job. 

In assembly-line production there 
is a special reason that workers ex- 
pect their foreman to control each 
member’s performance. When one 
man does his work improperly, or 
is consistently late, and so on, it 
makes it more difficult for the other 
people on the assembly line to keep 
up with their work. A poorly tight- 
ened nut or inadequately soldered 
fixture, for example, may make it 
much more difficult for the next man 
on the production line to make his 
contribution to the work as it passes 
by. These quotes illustrate some of 
the results of such work interde- 


pendence on an assembly line: 


If a man is late all the time for no 
reason the guys just try to avoid him. 
They have no use for a guy like this. 
He just makes it hard on us all because 
the utilityman (the substitute for all 
jobs on the line) cannot do the work 
as well as the regular man, and so we 
have to work harder to keep the work 
up. Of course, if a guy is just trying to 
give a smart-aleck foreman a hard time 
we’re all for him. All the guys encour- 
age the fellow to talk back and call the 
union. But if the fellow is just a slacker 
the foreman should straighten him out 
for the sake of everybody. 


It makes it pleasanter when a fellow 
can get away with a little harmless 
horseplay. But it’s bad when a guy 
gets away with poor work. If he can, 
it makes it harder on us at the end of 
the line because we’re in “final repair” 
and have to touch up all the rough 
spots and bad welding jobs that come 
through. If the foreman’s on the ball, 
he’ll see that the work gets done right 
all the way down the line. 


And once again, whether on an 
assembly line or not, there seems to 
be a general feeling among work- 
ers that to be worth respecting as a 
man, a foreman should have the 
backbone to correct men who need 
correcting, and to see that his area 
is run properly. 


Say what you think 


Most employees indicate that 
they appreciate a foreman who is 
straightforward and decisive. They 
apparently prefer him to say what 
he is thinking when he is dissatis- 
fied (though tactfully and consider- 
ately), and to be able to make and 
carry out decisions when something 
must be done. 

Because of the emphasis in recent 
years upon a foreman’s being sym- 
pathetic toward his men and using 
human relations in dealing with 
them, employee emphasis upon these 
qualities of straightforwardness and 
decisiveness may seem a trifle sur- 
prising. With a little thought, how- 
ever, it appears quite logical. A man 
has a difficult time achieving a feel- 
ing of security if he never knows 
what his foreman is thinking, and 
whether he is acting in a way that 
satisfies his foreman’s wishes. The 
type of unsatisfactory situation 
that can arise when a foreman is 
either too “nice” or too spineless to 
speak directly is illustrated by this 
statement: 

There should be a warning given a 


man if he does the job wrong. The 
foreman should tell him. The employee 
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is getting paid for it. If a man thinks 
he is right and the foreman wrong, 
then they can iron it out democratically 
by the grievance procedure. But they 
don’t do things this way at our com- 
pany. The foremen are too spineless 
or something. They just go behind his 
back if they don’t like the way a man 
is doing things, and gripe to another 
employee. . . . A man wants to have 
the foreman tell him so he can have a 
chance to defend himself. Just let the 
foreman tell you straight out. A man 
probably thinks he is doing fine all the 
while the foreman is dissatisfied. So the 
guy never has a chance to demonstrate 
he’s right or correct himself if he’s 
wrong, and when he finds out by the 
grapevine what the foreman has been 
saying behind his back he’s hurt and 
surprised. 

Although, as is well known, an 
arbitrary, know-it-all foreman is not 
seen favorably by workers, there is 
definite evidence that workers do 
like their foreman to be self-confi- 
dent, and at certain times forceful. 
A confident foreman gives employ- 
ees the secure feeling that he knows 
what he is doing and can meet prob- 
lems adequately. If he has decisive- 
ness in addition to his confidence 
and knowledge, employees feel they 
can look to him for guidance and 
help. For example: 


He (the foreman) must be decisive. I 
know one foreman who is so nice it’s 
positively sickening. No one wants to 
work for him. He can be pushed around 
by his men. They make many of the 
decisions because he can’t ever make 
up his mind. He must check everyone’s 
work three times, even his own. We 
get sick of this. 

And the foreman should be able to 
say “yes” and mean it. He doesn’t mean 
“no” instead. My foreman is no good 
this way. He is always changing around 
and uncertain even when something 
comes up that has to be done right 
now. Nobody pays much attention to 
the foreman down at our place. That’s 
one of our troubles. 


It was somewhat surprising to dis- 
cover that most employees are def- 
initely opposed to extensive mixing 
between foreman and employee. 
Apparently they believe that in this 
respect there can be such a thing 
as “too much democracy.” Some 
people mentioned, for example, that 
on-the-job mingling was proper but 
that off-the-job mingling was not. 
Others reversed this, and main- 
tained that on-the-job mixing was 
improper, but that off-the-job mix- 
ing was acceptable. When all was 
said and done, however, it appeared 
that over 80 per cent of those inter- 
viewed were against unrestrained 
social mixing between foreman and 
worker. 


Avoid overfamiliarity 


The main reason for this feeling 
seems to be that employees tend 
to feel insecure when foreman and 
worker mix socially to any great 
extent. Such mixing appears to 
breed suspicion and jealousy be- 
cause men feel they must compete 
socially for the boss’s favor to pro- 
tect job interests. A fear of favorit- 
ism, of course, pervades this entire 
attitude. An employee always has 
the haunting doubt that some other 
man is getting to be more friendly 
with the boss than he is, and will 
consequently receive better oppor- 
tunities for overtime, advancement, 
and so on. These remarks indicate 
how such fears create sentiment 
against mixing: 





A foreman should be courteous and 
friendly, of course, but he needn’t min- 
gle with the men on the job by talking 
about families. He shouldn’t be too 
social in the plant. And the boss should 
be boss. 

On the job he should mix. But after 
hours I never liked this. In the factory 
it’s above board. Everybody sees this. 
But if the boys find out you're seeing 
the boss they'll think you're trying to 
butter him up and will suspect favorit- 
ism even if there is none. And the 
foreman loses authority, too. 

As indicated by this last state- 
ment, there also seems to be a belief 
among employees that foreman- 
worker overfamiliarity breeds dis- 
respect for the foreman and lessens 
his ability to direct his men. Part 
of this belief seems to be founded 
upon conditioning from past experi- 
ence so that some men expect “the 
boss to be boss,” and feel uncom- 
fortable if he does not act like one. 


Although there is general agree- 
ment about the undesirability of 
completely free mixing, there is, as 
usual, no one way for the foreman 
to act that will please everybody. 
The solution that will probably be 
most pleasing to all, however, is for 
the foreman to be pleasant and 
friendly to everyone on an equal 
basis, but really close to none. One 
employee summed this up as fol- 
lows: 

The foreman should make an effort 

to get to know each guy personally. A 

few pleasant words with each fellow in- 

stead of one thousand with one guy 
would make all of us feel on an equal 
footing. You know all of us want to be 
foreman or get to be utilityman. Every- 


body is the most important guy in the 
world to himself. 


It might be helpful to stop here 
and analyze all these separate and 
superficially different attributes that 
employees have said a good fore- 
man must have. In actuality, all 
these criteria have a common base. 


Employees want help 


It is only human for employees 
constantly to attempt to gratify their 
psychological and economic needs. 
It is natural to expect that, in the 
worker’s eyes, the foreman’s main 
justification for existence is his abil- 
ity and willingness to help the 
worker attain his goals and satisfy 
his needs. 

It is the fact that people are al- 
ways seeking to satisfy their inner 
needs that gives a common mean- 
ing to the various criteria for a good 
foreman. Whatever the specific 
quality a man asks for in his fore- 
man, he is asking it because directly 
or indirectly, in the short run or 
long run, he feels that through it he 
will best be able to satisfy his most 
important needs. 

Thus employees said, for exam- 
ple, that a foreman should be tech- 
nically proficient—because this pro- 
ficiency enables him to show his men 
better and easier ways of doing their 
jobs, and helps them to develop 
their own technical proficiency. 

Similarly, employees said a fore- 
man should be well informed about 
the way his men performed their 
jobs, because only then will a man 
receive credit for good work. Also 





they wanted their foreman to be 
well informed so that he could cur- 
tail shirking and reduce a source 
of frustration and resentment among 
the non-shirking employees. 
Workers favored a frank, straight- 
forward foreman because such a 
man will bring his criticisms out into 
the open, and give the employee the 
opportunity of meeting or defend- 
ing himself against such criticism. 
The knowledge that the foreman 
can be counted on to say truthfully 
what he thinks serves the employee 
by giving him a feeling of security. 
Regardless of any specific trait an 
employee may believe a foreman 
should have, he fundamentally is 
seeking to satisfy his inner needs. 
This common denominator is the ra- 
tionale behind all “lists” of the quali- 


ties of a good foreman, and realiz- 
ing this may help a person trying to 
succeed with his employees, because 
it gives whatever rules of behavior 
there are a logical and consistent 
basis. 


Areas of disagreement 


An awareness of the common 
basis discussed above is also useful 
in understanding and interpreting 
disagreements among employees. 
All workers interviewed saw a 
“good foreman” as a source of help 
and service. They also revealed that 
a foreman had to have certain per- 
sonal characteristics and methods of 
directing his men if he were going 
to make them feel that he was a 


source of service and help. Despite 
these areas of general agreement, 
however, not all employees agreed 
on the quantitative and qualitative 
extent to which a certain trait 
should be displayed by a foreman. 
There was some disagreement, for 
example, as to when mixing was all 
right—i.e. whether on-the-job min- 
gling, off-the-job mingling, or neither 
was proper. 

Another area of disagreement 
that has not been discussed in de- 
tail centers around the question 
of exactly how much like “Mr. An- 
thony” a foreman should be. Some 
employees thought the foreman 
should try to help a man on all his 
problems, even his personal ones. 
Other employees, however, consid- 
ered it an affront to their dignity 
and privacy when the foreman tried 
to know about and solve their per- 
sonal problems. “Who does the fore- 
man think he is, prying into my 
personal problems?” is the typical 
reaction of an employee with this 
attitude. 

All that can be said on this is that 
the foreman should be no more con- 
cerned with a worker’s personal 
problems than the worker wants him 
to be. He should give every man 
the opportunity to discuss his per- 
sonal problems if he wishes to, but 
he should avoid forcing help on a 
man because it apparently accom- 
plishes nothing except to arouse hos- 
tility. 

Further 


disagreement centered 





around the question of how much 
a foreman should structure the work 
situation. Many employees find a 
foreman’s presence and frequent 
guidance about the work helpful and 
reassuring. It removes uncertainty 
and gives them a sense of security. 
The following comment reflects this 
attitude: 


You've got to have supervision. Any- 
where. Churches, civic affairs, the 
world. From babyhood we get used to it. 
If we weren't brought up with super- 
vision all the time, maybe we wouldn't 
need it. First it’s mama, then it’s 
teacher, then high-school teacher, and 
so it goes. Some guys even like to be 
pushed around a little. Just can’t work 
alone. Want to be directed. They get 
confidence; they like to know the job 
is well in hand. 


Obviously many employees do 
not thrive on this much guidance 
and direction. Their need for inde- 
pendence is greater, and they prefer 


to be left alone. The foreman is in a 
difficult situation because it is well 
within the realm of possibility that 
the two contrasting types will be in 
the same work group. The problem 
is further complicated by the fact 
that, while many employees are hy- 
persensitive about a foreman’s “peer- 
ing over their shoulder,” practically 
all employees want the foreman to 
supervise closely enough to know 
how well the work is being accom- 
plished. 

This means that the foreman 
must try to satisfy the employees’ 
desire that he know how they are 
doing, yet he must not appear to be 
looking over their shoulders to find 


out. At the same time, he must be 
alert to the fact that some employees 
want considerable guidance and su- 
pervision in their work. 

Probably the best solution to this 
dilemma is for the foreman to super- 
vise all employees to the minimum 
extent necessary for adequate con- 
trol and information, regardless of 
individual preferences. After this 
point is reached, however, he can 
study his men individually to deter- 
mine how much or how little extra 
supervision they desire, and respect 
their wishes accordingly. He can 
thus run his section efficiently and 
at the same time meet the require- 
ments of worker satisfaction on the 
job. @ 





“| said that I’m a foreman in the local 
machine outfit and my men don’t like 
me for some reason—open your ears, 
stupid!” 


—American Machinist 
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PART 1: ms 


' Effective Memos 





ure J 


By James Menzies Black 


O ADVANCE IN MANAGEMENT, 
js gets must learn how to write 
what you want to say; in fact, very 
often, you are judged by what you 
write. And, too, there are times 
when you must rely on your writing 
to do your talking for you. You 
can’t always be there in person. 
You need the best representative 
possible to present your case, and 
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your representative may be what- 
ever words you can get out of your 
pen. 

Anybody can learn to write ade- 
quately. Nobody expects business 
writing to look like the work of a 
literary stylist. It’s not necessary to 
use long words to prepare a read- 
able report or to write an under- 
standable letter. But it is very im- 





portant to think logically and clearly 
about what you propose to say, and 
then find simple, ordinary words to 
express your thoughts so that your 
reader will understand them. There 
is nothing difficult about that. Writ- 
ing is simply a matter of discipline; 
the more you do it, the easier it 
becomes. 

There is an amazing amount of 
paperwork connected with any 
managerial job. Sometimes a writ- 
ten report or memo is simply a rec- 
ord of what you have already told 
your boss verbally. You write it 
out so he can refer to it if he wishes 
to refresh his memory. To give him 
accurate information you have to 
know what you are writing about. 
You must think the subject through, 
for you can’t ad-lib with a foun- 
tain pen. That is why it is always 
so important to prepare an outline 
before you start. It makes you stick 
to the topic and forces you to put 
each item in proper sequence. 

Reports and memos keep your 
boss informed, your associates ad- 
vised, and your subordinates in- 
structed. They should be short and 
to the point, and they should be 
written for a clear and definite 
purpose. The best kind of business 
writing does not waste a word, but 
at the same time, it does not gloss 
over facts for the sake of brevity. 

The story is told of a plant man- 
ager who almost destroyed his lines 


of communications by his misuse 
of the memo. He had attended a 
lecture on the efficiency of briefness 
in business writing, and he took the 
lecture all too seriously. From his 
office began to stream a series of 
short, cryptic messages which ut- 
terly confused their recipients. 

Supervisors scratched their heads 
over a note reading, “See art. in 
June B. W. re S. O. P. plan. Gd 
program? Give views.” 

The time that was supposedly 
saved by the boss’s “economy” of 
words was wasted many times over 
in the phone calls and visits the 
supervisors had to make to decipher 
the note. The manager had asked 
them to read an article in a June 
issue of Business Week on share- 
of-profit plans in industry, and to 
give their opinions on whether the 
idea was sound. 

The way you write is an expres- 
sion of your personality. There is 
no single formula for business writ- 
ing that can be adapted to the abili- 
ties of all people. One man may be 
able to write the same thing with 
equal clarity and in fewer words 
than another, but that does not nec- 
essarily mean his skill is greater. 

Julius Caesar’s laconic report to 
the Roman Senate, “I came, I saw, 
I conquered,” is held up as a model 
of report writing, yet it presupposes 
that the senators knew where he 
went, whom he saw, and what he 





This is the first of two articles on business writing, adapted with permission from How 
to Grow in Management, by James M. Black, © 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 





conquered. Had they lacked this in- 
formation his message would have 
been gobbledygook. Moreover, it is 
extremely doubtful that Caesar, 
with his insistence on facts, would 
have accepted a similar report from 
one of his subordinates. 

If it takes you two pages to say 
exactly what you want to say, by 
all means use two pages. Do not 
omit important facts or details sim- 
ply to fit your message into a pre- 
scribed mold. You should not pad 
your writing with unnecessary 


words, but if something is important 
to you and the reader, put it in. 

The president of a New England 
manufacturing company wrote long 
eight- or nine-page letters to his em- 
ployees about the problems and 
affairs of the company. In a staff 


meeting, some of his subordinates 
objected, “People won’t read any- 
thing longer than a page. Everybody 
knows that.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said the pres- 
ident. “If a letter is well written 
and contains information that the 
recipient is interested in, he'll read 
it. My letters concern the jobs and 
the future of employees. Men are 
interested in their jobs and futures. 
I can’t reduce the facts I want to 
give them to one page.” 

An opinion survey proved the 
president absolutely right. The em- 
ployees were reading his letters, not 
because they were long or short, 
but because they discussed subjects 
of mutual interest. 

If your memos and reports are 
interesting, alive with facts, and 
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logically presented, you need have 
no worry whether they will be read. 
On the other hand, if you are writ- 
ing on a matter that is of little or 
no concern to the recipient, your 
message will get a fast shuffle re- 
gardless of its length or the beauty 
of its prose. 

It adds up to one simple rule: 
In business writing, adjust the 
length of your message and the 
treatment of your topic to the inter- 
est of the person on the receiving 
end. 


The shortest form 


A memo is management's confi- 
dential bulletin board. It could be 
called the pony express of business 
communications. It’s the quick tele- 
gram you send to a colleague or 
your boss; the short note containing 
information on a particular subject; 
the fast answer to a specific ques- 
tion; a question itself. 

Whatever you do, don’t contract 
“memoitis.” Some managers are 
constantly dashing off notes to 
somebody or other. As a result, their 
memos lose effectiveness. 

Often something comes up that 
requires you to write a short, ex- 
planatory note to others who may 
be interested in or who should be 
informed about something you are 
doing. These notes are memos. 
They are flexible, informal, and 
brief. They do not purport to be 
a detailed discussion of a topic, but 
they should state clearly the basic 
facts that you want known. 

A manager tells of a time he 





was looking for a memo he had 
sent to a subordinate who had 
failed to carry out an order prop- 
erly. 

“You knew what I expected! I 
even sent you a memo on it,” pro- 
tested the manager to his assistant. 
Then he found a carbon of his 
memo. On it were these words, 
“What about it? Will you be on 
schedule?” There was no date, no 
reference to the job, no mention of 
the deadline. Of course, when the 
memo was sent, the sender as- 
sumed its recipient knew what he 
was talking about, but certainly it 
couldn’t be proven by the record. 

“I saw I was wrong,” said the 
manager, “but today when I write 
a memo people know what I 
mean.” 


A memo can be a very valuable 
record. A personnel-conscious fore- 


man will write a memo to the 
industrial-relations department de- 
scribing how he handled an unu- 
sual employee-relations matter, par- 
ticularly if he thinks that some 
time in the future he may need a 
record of his action. A well-known 
consultant remarked how impor- 
tant to the communications system 
of a company this kind of memo 
can be. 

“IT had to represent a company 
in an arbitration case not long ago,” 
he said, “and I needed all the facts 
available to back up the discharge 
of an employee. It didn’t look as if 
I had much of a case, for the per- 
sonnel department had not done 
too good a job keeping records. 


Then I talked to the foreman. He 
was going to be my key witness. 

“He told me, ‘I warned the man 
twice that if he continued to leave 
his job without my permission it 
would lead to his discharge. He 
didn’t listen. I gave him a written 
warning; then, when he repeated 
the offense a fourth time, I fired 
him.’ 

“*But can you prove it?’ I said. 
‘The employee says that your writ- 
ten warning was the first time you 
mentioned his violation.’ 

“*That’s not true, and I can 
prove it,’ said the foreman. 

“He went to his desk and pulled 
a piece of paper from a file. Here 
is what was written on it: 


On the morning of February 11th 
at about ten o'clock I found John 
Walters, a punch-press operator in my 
department, in the cafeteria having a 
cup of coffee. I asked him what he 
was doing there. He replied he had 
missed breakfast and that he needed 
coffee to continue his work. I told him 
he had no right to leave the depart- 
ment without my permission; that he 
should return to his job immediately; 
that if it occurred again I might have 
to discipline him. Joe Huffner, a fore- 
man in the Maintenance Department, 
was with me during the conversation 
and can testify to this warning. 


“Then the foreman produced a 
second memo. It said: 


John Walters, a punch-press opera- 
tor in my department, was smoking a 
cigarette in the alleyway by the power 
plant at 3:25 P.M. on the afternoon of 
March 25th. I told him that he was 
violating a company rule; that he had 
already been warned about it, and that 
if the offense were repeated he might 
be fired. He admitted his offense and 
asked me to overlook it this one time. 
I told him to return to his job, but to 
attend to business in the future. Other- 
wise he could count on being dis- 
ciplined. 





“These two memos plus the writ- 
ten warning were enough to win 
my case before an arbitrator,” said 
the consultant. 

The topics about which you write 
memos are innumerable but rough- 
ly they may be classified as follows: 


1. Announcements 


The memo of announcement is 
simply a note or bulletin on a spe- 
cific subject: for example, an an- 
nouncement of closing time on 
Christmas Eve, a committee meet- 
ing, a special event such as a pro- 
motion, a transfer, a retirement, the 
hiring of a new employee. 

What is so difficult about writing 
a note of this kind? Nothing, if you 
don’t dash it off too hastily. 

A memo to announce a meeting, 
for example, should contain at least 
these essential facts: (1) purpose 
of meeting, (2) time of meeting, 
(3) place of meeting, (4) topics to 
be discussed at meeting so staff 
members can bring pertinent data 
with them. 


2. Queries 


The memo of query is merely a 
question on paper. You wish to ask 
another manager for information 
about some activity in his depart- 
ment, or about some project in 
which you are both interested, so 
you send him a memo. Why not tele- 
phone or just go to see him? May- 
be you want a record in your files 
that you inquired. Maybe, for some 
reason, you want a written answer 
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to your inquiry. Or maybe the 
other man is away, and you want 
to make certain you don’t forget to 
ask your question. Whatever the 
reason, if you expect the best an- 
swer, written or oral, be sure you 
phrase the question politely. 

Sometimes a question, abruptly 
phrased, backfires. Moreover, if 
you want someone to supply you 
with information, you must ask for 
it in such a way that he knows 
what facts you need. A plant super- 
intendent sent the following memo 
to his shipping foreman: 

“Must give staff oral report on 
shipment situation next Monday. 
Please give me data on amount 
shipped during past year and total 
shipping costs. Also need informa- 
tion on cost of using company 
trucks as compared with cost of 
outside truckers. Discussion will 
center around subjects I mentioned. 
Is there any additional information 
along these lines I should have?” 

From his superior’s memo the 
subordinate knew exactly what was 
wanted. He understood what the 
meeting was about, and when it 
would be held. He had been given 
directions on specific types of data 
his boss would require, and had 
been asked whether there was other 
information relating to the topic 
that would be of value. 

Suppose the superintendent had 
sent a memo reading, “Must meet 
staff to discuss shipping problems. 
Please send all necessary informa- 
tion.” What would the subordinate 





have done? He wouldn't have 
known when the meeting was to 
take place or specifically what ma- 
terial was needed. He could have 
done either one of two things— 
telephone for a clarification or use 
his own judgment. If he had taken 
the first alternative, his boss might 
just as well have sent him a note 
saying, “Phone me.” If he had used 
the second, the material he sup- 
plied might have been completely 
irrelevant. 

In writing memos of inquiry you 
will be correct if you follow one 
basic rule: Phrase your question so 
clearly it gets the answer you want. 


3. Information memos 


The memo of information is used 
to inform your employees, your 
superior, or your associates of things 
or events they should know about. 
For example, an important matter 
concerning the activities of your 
department has come up. You have 
handled it, so you write a memo to 
your boss outlining what you did. 
The memo is not a report, though it 
may precede one. It is simply a 
short, informative paragraph deal- 
ing with a specific topic. 

Memos of information frequently 
accomplish just the reverse because 
they are ambiguous or because the 
writer did not take the trouble to 
think through his message. A pro- 
duction foreman got a bad shock 
from this kind of memo. He had to 
be out of the shop most of Friday 
afternoon. When he got back, just 


at closing time, he found a memo 
from a clerk in the department. 
“The boss wants to see you Mon- 
day morning at nine,” it read. That 
was all, and the foreman spent a 
miserable weekend. Why did his 
boss want to see him? Was he to be 
fired? Had something gone wrong? 


On Monday morning, he nervous- 
ly entered the office. 


“Hello,” said his superior in a 
matter-of-fact way. “Did you get 
my message? I just thought we 
might go over the September fig- 
ures a little earlier than usual, if you 
have a few minutes to spare... .” 


If the memo from the clerk had 
said “Boss wants to know if he can 
see you Monday morning at nine 
to go over September figures,” the 
foreman would have realized that 
it was just a routine matter. 


When you send someone a memo 
of information, make certain that 
you are giving information, not pos- 
ing a tantalizing puzzle. Put your- 
self in the reader’s place to judge 
the effectiveness of your note. Look 
it over carefully and ask yourself, 
“Will this give him the picture? 
Have I left out anything that should 
have been included?” 

If you follow this simple outline 
in preparing memos of this kind, 
you will find it quite easy to get 
your message across: 

(1) Describe briefly the prob- 
lem you solved, the action 
you took, or the question 
you answered. 





Quickly outline the circum- 
stances. 
(3) Say what you did and why. 
(4) Finally, give the results of 
that action. 


4. Thanks or congratulations 


Someone has received a promo- 
tion or done an exceptionally good 
job. Your memo to him is written 
evidence of your good wishes or 
appreciation. Certainly, you thank 
or congratulate him in person, but 
that does not take the place of a 
written memo. 

The order-department manager 
in a mail-order house had been 
faced with a difficult shift from 
manual to punch-card order pro- 


cessing. He came through it with 
flying colors. On his desk were 
memos of congratulation. One was 
from a vice-president of the com- 
pany. It said, “Good job. Keep it 
up.” 

Another was from the firm’s 
president. He had written, “George, 
that was a fine job. I am aware of 
the preparation it took to make the 
shift—it was a tough job to re- 
educate the staff, to work out 
a new floor arrangement, and to 
keep the orders going all the time. 
I know it took a_ considerable 
amount of your own time to get it 
done. You handled the job effi- 
ciently and resourcefully. My con- 
gratulations.” 





“Good heavens! It’s writing an autobiography!” 


—The Saturday Review 





The manager was pleased to re- 
ceive both memos, but the one 
from the president he folded and 
slipped into his wallet. “This I want 
to show my wife,” he said. 

When you send a man a note of 
congratulations or thanks, you are 
doing a much better job of commu- 
nications if you refer specifically to 
why he deserves your congratula- 
tions or merits your thanks. And it 
takes scarcely a minute longer. 


5. Reprimands 

The memo of reprimand is hard 
to write, but sometimes it is neces- 
sary. It is evidence that you are 
aware of the shortcomings of an 
employee, that you have told him 
about it verbally, that you are now 
warning him in writing. This memo 
is for your files. It may prevent the 
possibility of misunderstanding at a 
later date over some action you 
have taken. 

The foreman we have already 
discussed, who gave his goldbrick- 
ing punch-press operator two ver- 
bal warnings about leaving his job 
without permission, finally was 
forced to hand him a written repri- 
mand. Here is what he wrote: 

On the morning of February 11, 
1956, you left your job in Department 
4 without permission and went to the 
cafeteria for coffee. I warned you not 
to repeat this offense and ordered you 
to return to your machine. 

On March 25 again you left your 
work without permission, and I found 
you smoking in the alleyway by the 
power plant. Once more I warned you 
of your offense and told you that if it 
occurred again you would be dis- 
ciplined. You assured me you would 


not violate the rule in the future if 
I excused you. 


Today, April 8th, for the third time 
you left your job to go to the cafeteria. 
This was in direct violation of com- 
pany rules and done despite prior 
warnings. This is the last warning. 
Should the offense be repeated you 
will be discharged immediately. 

This memo was a case history of 
the punch-press operator’s rule in- 
fractions. It was factual and to the 
point, and it became the backbone 
of the company’s argument in the 
arbitration hearing. The employee 
could not pretend he had been un- 
fairly treated; he knew what he 
had done was wrong. The foreman 
could prove the sequence of events, 
in sufficient detail to uphold his 
position. 

When you direct the work of 
other people you have to commu- 
nicate bad things as well as good. 
If it becomes necessary to write a 
memo of reprimand, be certain to 
include the facts. If this foreman 
had simply written, “You violated 
the company rule when you went 
to the cafeteria without permission. 
If it happens again you will be dis- 
charged,” his memo would have 
been of little value in an arbitra- 
tion hearing. The employee could 
have argued that he was being fired 
because his boss was out to get him, 
that he had been kicked out the 
first time he was caught in a minor 
rules violation. 


6. From you to yourself 


You do something unusual or 
important. It’s wise to write a memo 
to yourself describing the exact 
circumstances that preceded your 
action. Say what you did and why. 
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Then, if you have to discuss your 
move later on, you do not need to 
rely on memory. This type of memo 
becomes a sort of business diary 
and is invaluable as a reference. 
It is handy when you evaluate the 
performance of an employee, for 
your criticism or praise is based on 
facts. It can also prove your posi- 
tion in an argument. 

Another use for memos “from 
you to you” is to remind you to 
take some action in the future. 
Such memos should be dated and 


kept in a tickler file, to be taken 
out and translated into action at the 
appropriate time. 

The memo to yourself is your 
memory jogger, the record of your 
decisions and actions. It is a sort 
of personal time machine that can 
take you back to the past or for- 
ward to the future. It is a pre- 
cise instrument coordinating your 
thoughts with your actions. # 


Part 2, to be published in next 
month’s issue, will discuss the 
preparation of reports. 





you can write about it. 

ability by his letters and reports. 
discipline. 

reflect his personality. 


means glossing over facts. 


date them. 





MEASURE YOUR ATTITUDE ON BUSINESS WRITING 


1. Action speaks louder than words. If you can do 
your job, top management doesn’t care whether or not 


2. Customers and outsiders tend to judge a man’s 
3. Anybody can write adequately. It’s a matter of 
4. A writer should be himself. His words should 
5. Business writing should stress brevity even if it 


6. A memo should be used only when it is impos- 
sible to give the information verbally. 
7. Memos are not records, so there is no need to 


8. Politeness in a memo is a waste of time. 

9. You must put yourself in the reader’s place to 
determine whether or not your memo is effective. 

10. It is helpful to write memos to yourself to 
make sure of effective follow-up. 


Your Score 
You get ten points for each correct answer. To do your written 
communications job well you should tally 80 or more. 
Answers: 1 F, 2 T, 3 T, 4 T, 5 F, 6 F, 7 F, 8 F, 9 T, 10 T. 


True False 











By John M. Geisel 
United Air Lines 


Positive discipline goes far beyond 
set rules and penalties. 


ISCIPLINE IS ONE OF the most 
widely used words in modern 
industry—and one of the most mis- 
interpreted. Pick up any book on 
supervision and you'll find a chap- 
ter devoted to discipline. It prob- 
ably occupies a prominent spot in 
your company rule book, and 
chances are you talked about it at 
your last training session. Yet how 
many people know the real mean- 
ing of this term? 
Many managers seem to feel dis- 
cipline as a negative concept, cen- 
tering on the idea of punishment. 


You can probably remember dis- 
cussing ways to deal with a worker 
who fails to meet a_ production 
deadline because he obviously isn’t 
trying, or an office girl who comes 
in half an hour late each day, or 
even a maintenance man who has 
helped himself to a roll of copper 
wire. Problems like these are part 
of your job. But when you concen- 
trate only on punishment, you're 
forgetting the basic issue—how to 
prevent the initial occurrence of 
the problem. 

Too often, discussions focus on 
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figuring out the degree of misbe- 
havior and determining a fair pun- 
ishment. Some managers seem to 
take it for granted that a certain 
number of people just won't toe the 
mark. When a man gets out of 
hand, he must be “disciplined.” 
Discipline thus becomes a threat; 
it depends on the use of fear. In- 
stead of encouraging workers to be- 
come more efficient and more re- 
sponsible, the supervisor trades on 
the employees’ fear that they may 
lose their jobs, or part of their pay, 
or at least a portion of their self- 
respect. 


Positive discipline comes first 


Webster’s first definition of dis- 
cipline is “mental or moral train- 
ing.” Punishment is the /ast mean- 
ing listed in the dictionary. The 
basic goal of discipline is positive, 
not negative, action. Though an em- 
ployee can usually learn something 
from punishment, what he learns 
may or may not be constructive. 
Positive discipline, on the other 
hand, can prevent infractions by 
using the kind of training that leads 
to effective self-control, rather than 
fear. Fundamentally, discipline 
means learning to tell right from 
wrong, and developing the strength 
to do right. 

Take the maintenance man who 
made off with that roll of copper 
wire. Plenty of others had the same 
opportunity. Why didn’t they react 
the same way? Some, of course, 
were only afraid of being caught. 
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But undoubtedly there were those 
who rejected the idea of stealing, 
and still others who refused to jeop- 
ardize their positions in the work 
unit by such an act. In the best 
sense of the term, they were “well 
disciplined.” 

In the long run, the mental atti- 
tude that leads to better production 
depends on positive discipline, not 
on punishment. It hinges on the 
group’s acceptance and enjoyment 
of the work situation. Workers can 
often avoid a dressing down—by 
covering up their mistakes, by 
shifting the blame to others, even 
by changing jobs if they’re pressed 
too hard. But in an atmosphere of 
positive discipline, each employee 
will be concerned with doing his 
best rather than “getting away with 
it.” Fear of punishment can lead 
to resentment and lack of coopera- 
tion; real discipline leads to a pleas- 
ant working atmosphere and ac- 
ceptance of the necessary rules. 
The object is to have workers who 
want to work, who have pride in 
their own accomplishments and 
those of their department, and who 
realize that they help themselves 
when they help the company. 

The challenge, then, is to pro- 
mote self-discipline. It won’t elimi- 
nate the need for a rule book, but 
it will cut down the amount of pres- 
sure necessary to enforce the rules. 
Each employee comes into the 
group with a different set of per- 
sonal standards, and a minority 
may always need fairly close super- 











vision. But most workers will re- 
spond well to constructive disci- 
pline, just as they do to technical 
instruction. 

It must be realized, however, 
that training in discipline is very 
different from technical training. 
You can conduct classes on how to 
operate a machine. But good mo- 
rale can’t be taught in class. It flows 
out of everything that happens at 
the plant—particularly out of the 
actions of the supervisor. 


How it’s done 


How to promote positive disci- 
pline? First, try to develop stronger 
ties between your workers and the 
company. Encourage them to iden- 
tify themselves with the organiza- 
tion. If the plant is to be more 
than “just a place to work” the 
employee has to be seen as more 
than just a worker. A_ friendly 
atmosphere, a deserved pat on the 
back, some awareness and recog- 
nition of off-the-job interests and 
activities, do much to boost an em- 
ployee’s morale and to earn his 
loyalty. The supervisor, as the most 
conspicuous representative of the 
company, often personifies the en- 
tire organization to his group. If he 
can inspire personal loyalty, this 
feeling is likely to carry over to the 
company as a whole. 

Aside from the question of loy- 
alty, each foreman or manager au- 
tomatically creates his own disci- 
plinary atmosphere. If the men feel 
that their work isn’t noted, they are 


tempted to cut corners. If they feel 
their supervisor resents—or ignores 
—their gripes and suggestions, they 
won't volunteer any. If, on the 
other hand, they feel they can 
count on his fairness and interest, 
they’re likely to do the job right, 
to tell him of problems hampering 
efficiency, and to help him find 
short cuts that can help the depart- 
ment run more smoothly. In all 
these cases the foreman is effec- 
tively exercising his own brand of 
discipline—and getting the results 
he deserves. 

The question a supervisor should 
answer, then, is—what kind of dis- 
cipline does he create? Does he in- 
fluence his staff knowingly, or 
blindly? Few supervisors realize 
their tremendous influence. A cou- 
ple of careless words can cause a 
man a sleepless night. A wrong ex- 
ample can cause him to do less than 
his best. A supervisor can’t afford 
to be careless about his actions 
around his department. 

Yet, he isn’t the only influential 
member of the work team. Produc- 
tion rates are often affected by sen- 
ior workers as well. And each unit 
is likely to have its own set of un- 
written rules. If the supervisor has 
established a close working rela- 
tionship with every man in his de- 
partment, and if he commands their 
respect and admiration, he will 
know of these other influences— 
and he in turn will influence them. 

Want to find out how much posi- 
tive influence you have? Try giving 
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suggestions rather than orders. In- 
stead of saying, “Okay, men, each 
one of you will be responsible for 
turning out sO many more units 
each week,” try, “Production seems 
to be lagging. Let’s see what we can 
do about it.” If your workers don’t 
respond with more effort and some 
new ideas for increasing efficiency, 
something is wrong. When the 
group has positive discipline, the 
pride, initiative, and productivity of 
each man will be increased if he’s 
encouraged to do some thinking for 
himself and if he can set some of 
his own goals. 

The right kind of discipline re- 
quires genuine interest in each 
member of the group. In that way, 
the group closely resembles a class- 
room. You probably remember 
from your own schooldays two 
teachers who handled the same 
groups of students—yet one had 
bored or rowdy classes while the 
other had interested, attentive ones. 
Why? Perhaps the main differ- 
ence was in the teachers’ approach. 
The first may have confined him- 
self to the presentation of facts. 
The second probably went out of 
his way to work individually with 
each student, to make his talks in- 
teresting, and to encourage group 
participation. He realized the need 
for individual interest in his stu- 
dents and their progress. 

Too many supervisors have a lot 
in common with that first teacher. 
They know their work, and they’ve 
been on the job a long time, so they 
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expect workers to 
them automatically. 

But it isn’t that easy. Effective 
supervision depends on working re- 
lationships, as well as_ technical 
knowledge. The ability to be inter- 
ested in all kinds of people is neces- 
sary for supervisory success—-and 
especially for building effective dis- 
cipline within the group. 

While you're getting to know 
your men, you must also be earning 
their respect. Before your men can 
look to you as a leader, they must 
admire you as a human being. 
Building a reputation is a painstak- 
ing task. A man is judged by the 
things he does, the things he be- 
lieves, his talk, his voice, his man- 
ners, and even the way he walks. 
Every part of his behavior contrib- 
utes to the impression he makes. If 
he can inspire respect, he’s well on 
his way to building the proper 
groundwork for positive discipline. 


rally around 


You set the style 


Furthermore, the supervisor is a 
constant example to his workers. 
Each one of us learns by watching 
others. Most workers will tend to 
follow a good example on the job. 

Suppose an employee wants to 
take off his safety goggles when the 
supervisor isn’t around. A number 
of factors are involved in his ulti- 
mate decision. First, he’d be more 
comfortable without them. Sec- 
ond, he hasn’t seen anyone hurt, 
so he figures it’s safe enough. Third, 
the company rules say he should 














keep them on—but who'll know the 
difference? 

There should be one more factor, 
and this could easily be the decid- 
ing one. The fourth factor is you— 
if you have not only told him that 
safety leads to better production, 
but have also set the example by 
obeying all safety regulations. Your 
example is the key to the safety 


The supervisor’s personal con- 
duct is the most important influence 
for positive discipline. If he him- 
self is well disciplined, it’s almost 
certain that his workers will be, too. 
If the men know that the boss is 
interested in them, if he’s earned 
their admiration and respect, and 
if he’s set them a good example, 
there should be little need for cor- 


code of the whole department. That 
code, transmitted from one worker 
to another, can help your men to 
avoid serious mistakes. 


rective action. Positive discipline 
will take its place, and the result 
will be greater harmony, efficiency, 
and productivity. 


Three Dimensions of Management 


“NO MAN,” as the saying goes, “can wear two hats at the same 
time.” In other words, it is difficult—if not almost impossible—for 
a person to function simultaneously in two different capacities. As 
a leader of men, however, the manager must reconcile three 
major roles. 

1. He must be a good subordinate. He must be dependable and 
loyal but not a yes-man. He must be competent, creative, and 
assertive without competing with his superior. 

2. He must himself be a good superior. He must at the same 
time be sensitive to the feelings and needs of people and yet 
concerned about the task to be accomplished. He must stimulate 
people to work effectively without driving them. He must be able 
to make a variety of decisions without being rigid or punitive. 

3. He must be a good co-worker. He must be cooperative 
without being pushed around. He must be able to think of the 
interests of the whole company as well as of his own department. 
He must be able to bring out other people’s resources—not only 
his own. 

—Dnr. LELAND P. BRADFORD in a speech 
before the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society of Training Directors 





THE BEST CARPENTERS make the fewest chips. —German proverb 
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American Viscose Corporation 





VALS 


You can return from your business trip 
serene, successful—and solvent. 


HEN YOU TRAVEL, how do you 

handle your expense account 
so that you never end up in the 
red?” 

I put this question to a friend of 
mine, a supervisor, who makes two 
or three trips a year for his com- 
pany. 

“Nothing to it,” he replied. “I fol- 
low a simple five-step procedure 
that is foolproof. No tax agent, 
company accountant, or employer 
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is likely to question any expenses 
incurred under this plan, because 
it is fair and because it provides an 
accurate accounting.” Here’s the 
procedure. 


Balancing an expense account 


Step one: Draw-out more money 
than you expect to use on the trip. 
Always make it a round figure. 

Step two: Before you start the 
trip, empty your wallet and your 








pocket of all your own money; fill 
them with as much “company” 
money as you estimate you will 
need, with a safety surplus of at 
least 25 per cent. Travel credit 
cards are, of course, also very help- 
ful. 

Step three: This is an extremely 
important step—the one that will 
really save you indecision and em- 
barrassment. Spend on an expense 
account as though the money were 
your very own. Don’t skimp or 
splurge. Just insist on getting what 
you need and what you pay for as 
an official company representative. 

Step four: Fill out the expense 
account accurately, exactly as your 
money was spent, and return the 
balance (if any). 

Step five: Refill your wallet and 
your pockets with your own money. 
Financially, you should now be in 
exactly the same shape as you were 
before the trip. 

Nothing shows up the true char- 
acter of a man like his expense re- 
ports. The “padders” stand out in 
bold type to the watchful eye of a 
department head. 

An executive received an ex- 
pense report that included a $14 
taxi fare. He O.K.’d the account 
without hesitation, because he knew 
the man who had signed it. Time 
and again, this man’s expense re- 
port had been “dead honest.” His 
reaction to the $14 fare was, “If 
Jim says he paid that much, he not 


only paid it, but there was a good 
reason for it.” This was exactly 
what he told the accountant who 
called him up about it, and that 
closed the case. 





The facts behind the expensive 
taxi ride were: This young man 
received word while he was away 
that his wife was seriously ill, and 
he was needed. He had to get 
back home with all possible speed. 
A 55-mile taxi ride to catch the 
only remaining flight out of a Mid- 
western city was the only answer. 


Your travel attitude 


A trip on company business can 
be a delight and a challenge, or 
pure boredom. It depends on how 
you approach the assignment. When 
I asked a well-known executive 
with what frame of mind he ap- 
proached the idea of travel, he re- 
plied: 

It is of the utmost importance to 
develop good work habits. Then, minor 
inconveniences are not a chore, and 
sacrificing personal plans to business 
exigencies becomes easy and automatic. 

Of equal importance is a_whole- 
hearted devotion to your objectives, 





This article has been adapted with permission from How to Enjoy Work and Get 
More Fun out of Life, © 1957, by Dr. Orlando A. Battista. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 


wood Cliffs, N. J., $4.95. 
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which will turn what otherwise might 
be a tiresome routine into a wonderful 
adventure. 


There is no reason that you 
should return to your job after a 
business trip worn out and reluc- 
tant to tackle the pile of work that 
accumulated during your absence. 
One man I know uses _ business 
travel as a means of getting cer- 
tain kinds of work done, and to 
stimulate his thinking along new 
lines. 

My friend Wilbur is a product- 
development engineer. He averages 
about one business trip a week. 
Usually one associate goes with 
him. Here are the most important 
habits that help him to enjoy his 
work on the road and to get full 
value from it: 


Tested travel tips 

1. Make your reservations ahead 
of time and get written confirma- 
tion whenever possible. Adequate 
motel or hotel accommodations are 
essential. Never “take a chance” 
on getting a room, when a mo- 
ment’s attention ahead of time can 
guarantee you facilities immediately 
on arrival. 

When attending a course or con- 
vention that is scheduled months 
ahead of time, Wilbur always has 
his written reservation tucked in his 
wallet several weeks ahead. Hotel 
men get to know customers who 
make early reservations. You'll get 
better treatment than the fellow 
who pounds the desk at the last 
minute. 
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2. Traveling with associates. 
When you travel with an associate, 
make separate room reservations, 
at least now and then. Wilbur does 
this for several reasons, none of 
which has anything to do with be- 
ing a recluse. He argues that he 
sees enough of his buddies during 
regular working hours. Separate 
rooms offer each traveler a chance 
to “get away from it all and from 
everybody” for a few precious 
hours. 

3. Telephone home. It’s a good 
idea to call home the first eve- 


ning you are away from home. 
Most companies agree that this is 
a bona fide business expense. It 
does you a lot of good, and gives 
your family a lift as well. 

4. Travel light—but take what 


you need. Time was, before the 
days of Dacron, Orlon, Acrilan, 
and nylon, when a man was obliged 
to load himself down with two 
heavy suitcases for a four-day trip. 
Now, a medium-sized traveling bag 
can easily accommodate clothing 
for a full week—even for several 
weeks, if need be. 

By cutting out nonessentials, you 
will reduce the possibility of leav- 
ing needed things behind. Leaving 
behind even a small item like a 
nail file can cause inconvenience. 
I have prepared travel check lists 
to suit my own needs for a two- 
day, four-day, or one-week trip, re- 
spectively. Just before leaving on a 
business trip I go over the list. 

Make your own travel check lists 





and discover how much they can 
add to your enjoyment of a trip. 


5. Never overeat or overindulge 
in drink on an expense account. 
Wilbur admits that he “eats like a 
king” on an expense account, but 
more sensibly. Of course he likes 
filet mignon and sirloin steaks. He 
concentrates on these healthful, en- 
ergizing dishes and shies away 


from heavy pastries and high-calo- 
rie desserts. By eating well, he is 
servicing his body so that he will be 


in better condition to do his job. 
Never skimp on quality when 
you're away on an expense ac- 
count. Never gorge yourself with 
quantity, either, or you may ruin 
your whole trip. 

Overindulgence in alcohol on an 
expense account has cost many a 
man his reputation, sometimes his 
job. Entertain your business friends 
and, if you choose, drink in moder- 
ation with them. 

6. Tipping. Wilbur always sees 
to it that he has an ample supply 
of quarters, dimes, and nickels on 
hand when he’s traveling. He has 
found that a good way to keep a 
convenient supply on hand is to 
ask for some small change each 
time he pays for a meal. 


7. Entertaining company guests. 
“The only time I go out of my way 
to pick up the other fellow’s tab,” 
Wilbur told me, “is when I have 
invited him to be my guest.” 

Whom you should entertain on 
a business trip must be determined 
by good judgment under specific 
circumstances. [Entertainment is 
part of doing business, but some 
travelers overdo it, and then find it 
quite a job to explain it all on their 
expense report. Also, the amount of 
the company’s money you spend on 
entertainment may count consider- 
ably in the company’s opinion of 
you. 


8. Catch up on sleep. Fathers of 
young children especially find a 
trip a good time to catch up on a 
little lost sleep. They can use a busi- 
ness trip as a means to rest, by 
going to bed not later than nine 
P.M. Once or twice a year, this can 
represent a refreshing change from 
the nightly chore of helping with 
the dishes, the homework, the bath- 
ing or the bedtime-story reading. 

9. Relax with a book. “I relax 
best on a trip,” says Wilbur, “with 
a good book.” It may be hard to 
disrupt your usual sleep routine; 
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going to bed much earlier than 
usual may only result in rolling and 
tossing. But read a good book while 
you're comfortably propped up in 
bed with adequate lighting, and 
you'll roll over like a log when your 
body’s need for sleep makes itself 
felt. A book—even a “whodunit” 
—is far better than a newspaper or 
a study of the day’s stock-market 
trends. 


How to enjoy work while on the 
road 


Donald J. is a sales manager who 
works out of New York City, where 
his firm’s head office is located. He 
is on the road more than he is in 
his office and has had to work out 
ways of getting things done literally 
on the wing. 


Before Don decides on whether 
he will go by train or plane, he 
studies his travel schedule carefully 
and determines which kind of trans- 
portation will permit him to get 
the most out of his trip. Often he 
uses this time to get caught up on 
his reports. Don takes a train when 
he has the time. The more work he 
can get done en route, the easier 
the going is for him when he re- 
turns to home base. 

Here are a few tips from Don’s 
experience on the road that may 
suggest ways for you to get more 
enjoyment out of your work while 
traveling. 

Work-while-traveling folder. Don 
found from experience that certain 
kinds of work could be done on the 
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road, whereas other kinds were 
handled best at home. He set up a 
special folder in a desk drawer into 
which he puts any chore that can 
be handled on his next trip and can 
wait that long. For example, into 
this folder go such things as reports 
and magazine articles for leisurely 
study, and information about the 
firms and managers he expects to 
meet, including their most recent 
annual report. 

Action notes. Don always carries 
a small but durable memo book in 
which he prepares what he calls 
“action notes.” These are notes 
about questions he’ll try to get an- 
swered and situations he may try 
to handle on the trip. 


He never tries to make such 
notes complete before starting his 
trip, because he feels his mind dem- 
onstrates remarkable versatility on 
the road; given full freedom to skip 
from one problem to the next, it 
comes up with many novel slants. 
His plan grows with the trip and 
ends up far more effective than if 
it had been “forced” out at the of- 
fice. 

When Don reaches each destina- 
tion, as a result of his random think- 





ing en route, he has a well-organ- 
ized plan in order. Nothing adds to 
your pleasure on a business trip 
like knowing exactly what you hope 
to achieve by your trip, and how 
you plan to go about it. 

Guard company _ information. 
When two or more people are to- 
gether on a company trip, it is al- 
most inevitable for them to talk 
shop. 

“T have been amazed,” Don says, 
“to observe how often people will 
discuss confidential company busi- 
ness on a train or plane, assuming 
that people within earshot are not 
interested. On one trip, for ex- 
ample, I listened to a group of 
department-store executives discuss 
pending salary changes for man- 
agers of stores in several cities as 
well as the sales-and-profits figures 
for each of the store locations in- 
volved. If a competitor had been 
listening, this could have caused 
trouble.” 

Bring along a book for study. A 
plane or a train can provide excel- 
lent opportunities to advance your 
education. For example, Don al- 
ways has been weak on the subject 
of modern accounting practices. He 
had been trained as an engineer. 
As a result, on his travels he has 
been reading books he _ borrows 
from the company’s controller on 
modern accounting procedures. He 
now knows the accounting end of 
his firm’s business very well; these 
days he is borrowing books from 
the advertising manager to educate 


himself on his firm’s promotional 
techniques and objectives. 

Work in short spurts. Don’s ex- 
perience is that it is best and most 
efficient to hop, skip, and jump to 
different projects while on the road 
because circumstances usually pre- 
clude long stretches of concentra- 
tion. 

New ideas on the road. Don 
claims that some of his best ideas 
came to him at 20,000 feet, or with 
the clickety-click of the rails under 
him. 

He likes to set aside about a 
half hour on each trip for an idea 
clinic of his own. He thinks about 
such questions as these: Who else 
should be buying our company’s 
products? What products should we 
be making and selling five years 
from now? What competitive prod- 
ucts threaten sales the most? What 
ideas for study can I suggest to 
the company’s research director the 
next time I see him? How can we 
modify our present products to lead 
us into more diverse markets? 

When Don returns from an ex- 
tended trip, he always has a list of 
constructive ideas built up in his lit- 
tle pocket memo book under the 
heading of “Ideas.” He later writes 
short memos to his boss outlining 
them and putting them on record. 
Don is well known in company 
management circles as a man who 
keeps “thinking ahead for the 
company” and it isn’t hurting his 
prospects for future advancement. 

Outline your “report of call.” A 
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person travels on an expense ac- 
count with a definite end purpose 
in mind. Don’s policy is always to 
outline the major points of what 
he will write or dictate later as his 
“report of call.” He always does 
this before he heads for home base, 
or on the way. 


“It is immediately after confer- 
ences or meetings,” says Don, “that 
my mind is best able to sift out the 
most useful information or conclu- 
sions. If I do this before I head for 
home, I can relax on the return 
trip in the knowledge that I’m well 
prepared to report to my boss.” 





CAPSULE GUIDE TO BUSINESS TRAVEL 


Traveling on an expense account: 


1. Make reservations as far ahead as possible. 
2. Use separate room accommodations when practical. 


3. Telephone home. 


4. Travel light and use travel check lists. 
5. Beware of overeating and overdrinking. 
6. Always have plenty of small change for tipping. 


7. Entertain with a motive. 
8. Catch up on sleep. 
9. Relax with a book. 


Enjoying work while on the road: 
1. Decide what means of transportation will help you get the most 


out of your trip. 


. Keep a “work-while-traveling” folder. 


. Prepare “action notes.” 


. Guard confidential information. 
Bring along a book to study. 


Work in short spurts. 


6. 
7. Have your own “idea clinic” on the road. 
8. Outline your “report of call” before you reach home base. 














YOU HAVE A SHILLING. I have a shilling. We swap. You have my 
shilling and I have yours. We are no better off. But suppose you 
have an idea and I have an idea. We swap. Now you have two 
ideas and I have two ideas. We have increased our stock of ideas 


100 per cent. 


—A. S. GREGG 





Limited 
Replacement 


Automation in offices will never completely replace secretaries —NEWS ITEM. 


Automation’s on its way, 
It’s taking over, day by day, 


And electronic gadgets will 
Soon take the place of human skill. 


Almost, that is, but not completely, 
For though it does things quickly, neatly, 


No gadget ever will beguile 
You with an understanding smile. 


No thing of chrome and steel will ever 
Assure you that you’re very clever, 
Or laugh at jokes (and ask for more) 


That you have told ten times before. 


No new contraption, made of plastic, 
Will make you feel enthusiastic; 
It’s good to know that office scenery 
Will never quite be all machinery. 
—Richard Armour in 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
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By Nila Banton Smith 


Director of The Reading Institute 


and Professor of Education, New York University 


a 
BNR SPEEDING UP 


your comprehension 


N 1879, a Frenchman named Ja- 
I val developed an ingenious de- 
vice to measure eye movements in 
reading. His findings put a stop 
once and for all to the centuries- 
old notion that the eyes take in 
each letter of every word as they 
move across a line of print. Javal 
discovered that, instead, the eyes 
proceed in a series of pauses, stop- 
ping only three or four times in an 
entire line. 

Taking off from Javal’s discov- 
ery, later experiments, with all 
kinds of readers at all age levels, 


© 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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have proved that there are real dif- 
ferences in the reading habits of 
poor readers and excellent readers. 
The poor reader takes in just one 
word or even part of a word at a 
time, while the eyes of the good 
reader race over the lines of print, 
grasping whole, meaningful units at 
a glance. 

On page 33 is a reproduction of 
the eye movements of three differ- 
ent adults as each one reads the 
same line of print. 


_1}Guy Thomas Buswell, How Adults Read. 
Supp. Educ. Monograph, Univ. of Chicago, 1937. 





The vertical lines represent fixa- 
tion pauses, the points at which the 
eyes rest as they move across the 
line. During these pauses the eyes 
“pick up” the content. The good 
reader perceives two or three words 
on each side of the pause. The 
width of this cluster that the eyes 
take in at one glance is called the 
span of recognition. 

The number at the top of each 
vertical line represents the order 
in which the fixations took place. 
For example, the numbers 1, 2, 3 
above the vertical marks in the first 
line indicate that the reader paused 
three times and that the pauses oc- 
curred in this numerical order. The 
figure under each vertical line rep- 
resents the length of the fixation, 
in sixteenths of a second. For ex- 


Subject } 


tion. The pauses became somewhat 
shorter as he got under way. His to- 
tal reading time for the line was 
only 244, or 1 46» seconds. 

Subject 2 was also a very good 
reader. His eyes paused only four 
times, in the right order. He was 
not able, however, to take in quite 
as much at a glance as Subject 1; 
therefore, he needed more time to 
read the line. His total reading time 
was 4%, or 2 1%6@ seconds. 

The poorest reader, Subject 3, 
made 20 fixations, compared with 
3 fixations made by Subject 1. His 
total reading time for the line was 
1634, or 10 %6 seconds, as com- 
pared with 1 54 seconds for the first 
reader. Furthermore, he did not 
proceed regularly across the page. 

Don’t, however, try to change the 
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ample, the reader’s first fixation in 
the first line of the diagram lasted 
% « of a second. 

Subject 1 was the most skillful 
of the three readers. He made only 
three fixations, which were in ex- 
act order, of about the same dura- 
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physical movements of your eyes at 
the expense of your comprehension. 
The eye movements are only symp- 
toms of the mental processes a per- 
son uses in reading. So don’t make 
the mistake of concentrating on the 
mechanics of changing your eye 





This is the second in a series of articles on reading improvement, serialized with per- 
mission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., from a book by Dr. Nila B. Smith, to be published in 


1958. 








Poor: Many / adults / are / suffering / from / 
fixed / during / the / early / stages 


to / read. 


Average: Many / adults are / suffering / 
in which 


fixed during / the early stages 
to read. 
Good: Many adults 


in / which / they / were 


are suffering from habits 
during the early stages / in which they were 


habits / which / became / 


learning 


from habits / which became / 
they were / learning / 


which became fixed / 
learning to read. 





span. In other words, don’t try to 
treat the symptom; work on the 
mental process itself. 

Cultivating the habit of reading 
for ideas increases not only speed, 
but also understanding. A person 
who reads one word at a time thinks 
in terms of the meanings of these 
separate words and thus he “can’t 


see the woods for the trees.” The 
synthesis of important meanings be- 


comes lost in the meanings of the 
separate words or small units. 

Thus, the first and most impor- 
tant instruction is read for ideas! 
If you can develop the habit of 
rapidly picking up one complete 
thought unit after another, the eye 
movements will follow. 

Try yourself out. Read each of 
the sentences above, resting your 
eyes on the words or phrases be- 
tween each set of slanted lines. The 
pattern you feel most comfortable 


in using is probably the one that 
best represents your habits. 

Even if you are reading ac- 
cording to the third pattern, there 
is still room for improvement. With 
practice, everyone can learn to pick 
up longer thought units. 

Several short selections are pro- 
vided on the following pages, to 
help you read in increasingly longer 
units of meaning. You are not 
asked to time yourself in doing 
these exercises. The first step in 
your reading-improvement program 
is to get yourself into the habit of 
taking in large groups of words at 
a glance. Therefore, for now, con- 
centrate only on your intake of in- 
creasingly longer units of meanings. 

To determine whether you are 
getting the meaning as you lengthen 
your span of recognition, take the 
comprehension tests after each se- 
lection. 


In the next four selections, move your eyes down from 
top to bottom as you read the columns. Follow the vertical 
line straight down without moving your eyes either to the 
right or left. Try to grasp the full meaning of each group 
of words as you impel your eyes down through the center 

of each of the columns. The thought units will be longer in each successive 
selection. 
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SELECTION 1° 
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Check Your Comprehension 


Now write the letter that appears before the correct answer in the answer 
spaces at the right. 

|. This article is directed primarily to (a) old men, (b) middle-aged 
men, (c) young men, (d) all men. 

. The worker gets the greatest profit out of (a) increases in salary, 
(b) promotions, (c) investments in the company, (d) any job 
well done. a 

. The profit of increased ability (a) includes money that changes 
hands in the transaction, (b) includes money earned by promo- 
tions, (c) is entirely aside from the money that changes hands in 
the transaction, (d) is concerned only with the money that changes 
hands in the transaction. 

. Our best knowledge is that which we (a) get in college courses, 
(b) absorb as a result of work, (c) learn through self-study, (d) 
pick up from others who possess the “know-how.” oomemanite 

. Chances for recognition and promotion can be increased 100 per 
cent by (a) cultivating someone who will give you a “pull,” (b) 


* Reader’s Digest, August 1955, p. 133, quoted from The William Feather Magazine. (Rearranged. ) 
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asking for a raise, (c) doing something spectacular, (d) realizing 
that increased ability resulting from the job is one’s most important 
asset. 
Check your answers with the Answer Key, p. 47. Allow yourself a 
score of 20 for each correct answer. 
Comprehension Score: 


SELECTION 2: Pushbutton Rain ® 
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Check Your Comprehension 


. This article concerns the farmer’s problem of obtaining (a) seed, 
(b) better fertilizer, (c) top-grade soil, (d) water. 

. The method with which a farmer may now obtain water when he 
wants it is by (a) running it to his field with a pipe, (b) “seeding” 
clouds to make rain, (c) praying for rain, (d) using water from 
large dams built by the government. 

. The factor that will largely determine each farmer’s ease or dif- 
ficulty in obtaining water will be (a) the shape of his fields, (b) 
the altitude of his fields, (c) the availability of a source of water, 
(d) the ease or difficulty of digging drainage ditches. 

. Water will be made to flow through the pipes by means of (a) 
gravity, (b) a pump, (c) siphons, (d) the force of the water 
flowing downhill. 

. From now on, farmers will no longer have to worry about (a) 
poor crops, (b) low prices, (c) drought, (d) insects. 


® Ross L. Holman, “Pushbutton Rain,” Science Digest, August 1955, p. 61. (Rearranged and adapted. ) 
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Check your answers with the Answer Key on p. 47. Allow yourself 
a score of 20 for each correct answer. 
Comprehension Score: 


SELECTION 3: On Shaking Hands‘ 
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Check Your Comprehension 


1. The custom of shaking hands is (a) purely American, (b) prac- 
ticed in most parts of the world, (c) a New-World custom, (d) 
mainly a custom of English-speaking countries. 

. In England and Holland shaking hands is (a) considered an af- 
front, (b) done daily with each employee, (c) reserved for in- 
troductions, (d) done on every conceivable occasion. 


*“On Shaking Hands,”’ Holiday, September 1955, p. 93. 





3. In Italy, Turkey, and Greece (a) everyone shakes hands every- 
where, (b) people never shake hands, (c) a firm grip is the cus- 
tom, (d) people shake hands only at introductions. 
In many countries, an American who normally uses a firm grip 
may find it wise to (a) refrain from handshaking, (b) not change 
his habit at all, (c) wait until the other party offers to shake hands, 


(d) ease off 


his grip. 


In the Orient, shaking hands is (a) done in imitation of American 
ways, (b) more widespread than in the United States, (c) re- 
served for special occasions, (d) best avoided. 
Check your answers with the Answer Key on page 47. Allow yourself 


a score of 20 for each correct answer. 
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5 Milton Liebman, Mechanics Illustrated, April 1954, p. 76. 
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Comprehension Score:. 


SELECTION 4: Don’t Get Seasick’ 


They have 


eliminated 


numerous jolts and twists 


but not motjon sickness. 


Fortunately, epgineers are not 


the only on¢s concerned 


with this 


problem. 


The traveler of today 


has no occasion 


to fear mation illness, 


for in re¢ent years 


active chemical investigators 


have found 


useful drugs 


that make the passenger 


immune to the 
which hej 


would feel ir 


unpleasantness 
otherwise 


his stomach. 


Outstanding among these drugs 


is one callefl Bonamine, 


a unique, 


ong-acting 


antimotion sickness compound. 








Check Your Comprehension 


. Sir Henry Bessemer tried to eliminate seasickness by (a) pre- 
venting ships from rolling, (b) using drugs, (c) allowing the cabins 


to swing, (d) increasing the speed of the ship. 


. Since Bessemer’s time, engineers have (a) given up the attempts 
to prevent motion sickness, (b) continued these attempts, (c) suc- 
ceeded in their attempts to prevent passengers from getting motion 


sickness, (d) not given any more thought to the problem. 


. Through the years, attempts to keep parts of ships from moving 
have resulted in (a) the elimination of numerous jolts and twists, 
but not motion sickness, (b) the elimination of motion sickness, 
(c) no improvement because of theoretical impossibility of cutting 
down motion in a moving conveyance, (d) failure because of the 


expense involved. 


. People who travel today (a) face the same hazards of motion sick- 
ness as travelers faced years ago, (b) are better off only because 
they grow used to motion, (c) are more subject to motion sickness 
than people were years ago, (d) have no occasion to fear motion 


sickness. 


. Today’s approved protection against motion sickness is largely the 
result of (a) the success of engineers in reducing motion, (b) the 


development of antimotion drugs, (c) the greater size and speed 

of modern ships and planes, (d) the fact that modern diet has 

made us more resistant to motion sickness. 

Check your answers with the Answer Key on page 47. Allow yourself 
a score of 20 for each correct answer. 


Comprehension Score.. 


SELECTION 5 


Mark this selection into phrases yourself. Divide the sentences so that, 
as often as possible, each meaningful unit is four or five words long. Then 
read the selection, trying to grasp one of these long, meaningful phrases 


at each glance. 


Vanishing American Sounds ° 


The other afternoon when the house 
was temporarily quiet, I found my- 
self remembering the sounds of my 
childhood. 

© Marguerite Johnston, Reader’s Digest, Au- 


gust 1955, p. 85. (Quoted from the Houston 
Post.) 


Missing now is the sound of carpet 
sweeper and broom, of eggs being 
beaten with a fork in a platter, of 
suds being squeezed through wet 
cloth, with an occasional rib-rub on 
the scrub board, the slow tick-tock of 
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the grandfather’s clock at the foot of 
the stairs. 

In the summer, the lop-lop-lop of 
the ceiling fan, the gentle creak of 
the porch swing. Or the sound of ice 
being shaved in the kitchen. From 
the street came the clip-clop of the 
vegetable man’s horse, the ding-dong 
of his bell, the wonderful high call 
of the strawberry man walking along 
the sidewalk. 

Rhythmic sounds, comforting 
sounds—a relaxing fabric of sound for 
a child to read or dream against. 

Today’s children are under con- 
stant bombardment of noises. Clocks 


don’t tick-tock any more; they hum 
endlessly. Instead of the broom there 
is the whine of the vacuum cleaner. 
Instead of the fork against the egg 
platter, there is the higher whine of 
the mixer. Instead of the gentle creak 
of the porch swing, the roar of the 
power lawn mower. Instead of the 
rocking chair and soft talk, the blare 
of television or radio on full blast. 
Outside, in the place of the clip-clop 
or the strawberry call, we have the 
jet plane, the squeal and roar of a 
teen-ager’s car. 

No, houses don’t sound the same 
as they used to. 





Read in gulps 

You have now learned one of the 
basic secrets of rapid, meaningful 
reading—that of grasping large 


thought units at each glance. If you 


wish to read fast you must gulp— 
not nibble! 

There are three avenues open to 
you for further development of 
your “gulping” ability. 

1. You are given opportunity to 
practice this technique throughout 
the remainder of this course. Many 
other skills will be developed, but 
each new one will be added to this 
basic skill, and each will be founded 
upon the assumption that you are 
continually striving to improve your 
ability to grasp larger thought units 
at each glance. 

2. You should try to apply this 
technique in all your outside read- 
ing. Whenever you have to read 
something in connection with your 
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work, consciously look for wide 
groups of words, each expressing a 
significant idea. Do the same thing 
when you read casually from a 
newspaper, magazine, or novel. In 
other words, apply the technique 
continuously in all the reading you 
do. 

3. In addition, set aside a defi- 
nite time for practice each evening. 
Devote from 15 to 30 minutes a 
day to practice, using any material 
that you have at hand. 


Faster, man, faster! 


An amusing story is told about 
Puccini, the great Italian composer. 
Dashing out of his flat in Milan, 
he encountered an organ-grinder 
drowsily turning out an aria—from 
none other than Puccini’s own Ma- 
dame Butterfly. Puccini, irritated by 
the agonizingly slow movement of 
his masterpiece, cried out impatient- 





ly, “Heavens, man, faster, faster!” 
As he ran by he momentarily at- 
tempted to set a tempo by waving 
his right hand. 

The next week Puccini again met 
the organ-grinder. This time he was 
grinding out Madame Butterfly in 
the rapid, sprightly tempo Puccini 
had indicated. And suspended from 
his neck was the sign, “Pupil of Puc- 
cini.” 

Maybe you, too, have fallen into 
the habit of “grinding out the tune” 
in a slow tempo when you read. 
Perhaps you need to be startled out 
of your lethargy by having someone 
shout at you, “Heavens, man, fast- 
er, faster!” 


Working for speed 


To achieve speed you must not 
only take in a large number of 
words at each pause, but must also 
increase the rapidity of your eye 
movements and decrease the length 
of the pause. 

Don’t forget that it is the mind 
that controls the reading process. 
Better eye movements are but a re- 
flection of increased mental tempo 
in absorbing the meaning from 
printed symbols. So set your mind 
to take in long, meaningful units, 
with fleeting eye pauses that gather 
in everything within the range of 
vision. Don’t point, don’t say the 
words with your lips, and don't 
move your head. Free your mind 
from all bodily accompaniments. 
Let it race ahead unimpeded. 

Now that you know what to do, 


make up your mind that you must 
practice. As a busy person you must 
resolve to tackle your reading im- 
provement just as you would tackle 
skill improvement in any other area. 
Once you’ve put yourself in the 
frame of mind to work, you've 
made a good start. 

Choose the right physical setting 
for this practice. Don’t start your 
improvement program in the midst 
of a busy office, or in the living 
room at home where the children 
are playing cops and robbers. You 
probably can withstand such dis- 
tractions when you become a highly 
proficient reader. But to start with, 
go into a room by yourself—and 
close the door! 

Once you are in this room, look 
for a straight-backed chair. Your 
period of reading practice is no 
time to loll on a comfortable sofa. 
You have a job to do. You are 
about to sharpen one of your most 
important tools. Seat yourself erect 
and go to work. 

In working up speed, you should 
begin practicing on easy material. 
You can use more difficult subjects 
later on. Easy material will serve 
you best while you are breaking the 
old tempo and establishing new 
habits. Let go and sweep your eyes 
across the lines with a speed you’ve 
never tried before. As you begin 
to read, make up your mind just 
why you want to read that partic- 
ular selection. Just to follow the 
plot of the narrative? Or to get 
some ideas that might be useful to 
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you? A strong purpose helps to pull 
your eyes rapidly along over the 
lines, and it gives you something to 
tie to in gathering meanings as you 
go along. 

Above all, force your speed! Con- 
sciously push your eyes across the 


line as fast as you can make them 
go and still know what you are 
reading about. Across, back, across, 
back, in rapid rhythmic sweeps. 
Make those eyes leap over each 
line. You can control them. Don’t 
let them loaf along. 


SELECTION 6 


Now see if you can apply all the things you’ve learned as you read 


the next selection. 


Look at the title. What specific information do you think will be pre- 
sented? Why would you like to read this article? Whatever your purpose, 
phrase it concisely and keep it uppermost in your mind throughout the 


reading of the article. 


Resolutely determine to read fast, faster than you've ever read before. 
Jot down the beginning time on an even minute. 


Ready! Go! 


Starting Time: Hr. Min.—___ 


Wizard of the Vegetable Patch‘ 


It all started with “the carrot job.” 
The Campbell Soup Company wanted 
a drastically remodeled carrot, one 
with no yellow in its core, and uni- 
form in size and shape. The company 
found that pale-yellow cubes among 
deep-orange cubes in vegetable soup 
cut down eye appeal and that odd- 
shaped carrots left too much waste 
when they went through the dicing 
machines. They asked the Morse Seed 
Company what could be done about it. 

For centuries, carrots had matured 
with yellow cores and in assorted 
shapes. Changing their growing habits 
called for horticultural magic. So Les- 
ter Morse, head of the firm, sent for 
a ruddy-cheeked young Scot, Frank G. 


7 Frank J. Taylor, Reader’s Digest, July 1954. 
(Reprinted from Town Journal, July 1954.) 
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Cuthbertson, who had bred flowers but 
had never tried to restyle a vegetable 
to order. 

He tackled the job, and over the 
years his efforts have burgeoned into 
a widespread vegetable-remodeling 
drive. In three decades Cuthbertson 
and his team of hybridizers have re- 
done so many truck crops that it is 
almost impossible to sit down to din- 
ner without enjoying at least one of 
his restyled vegetables. Last year the 
American Seed Trade Association 
honored him with a medallion for 
“outstanding contributions to horticul- 
ture.” 

The carrot job back in the twenties 
confronted Cuthbertson and his col- 
league, Walter Nixon, with unique 
obstacles. To breed a strain with or- 





ange cores, they first had to find one 
carrot with orange “blood,” the seeds- 
man’s term for a trait. To find that 
one carrot they grew thousands. 

To get a peek at the cores without 
checking the carrots’ further growth 
they plugged each root with a small 
glass tube. Whenever the plug re- 
vealed a darker-than-usual core they 
replanted the carrot, put a marker 
beside it, and waited patiently until 
the plant bore seed. Then they plant- 
ed again, repeating the tedious hunt. 

Eight years and thousands of car- 
rots later Cuthbertson had ten carrots 
with no trace of yellow in their cores. 
Furthermore, their size was just what 
the soup makers wanted. Today pro- 
geny from those ten carrots produce 
enough seed annually to plant 100,000 
acres. 


Home gardeners, canners, and prod- 
uce merchants wanted a beet that 
was red all the way through and 


would resist mildew. So Cuthbertson 
and Nixon induced beets to give up 
the characteristic pink rings in their 
flesh, then grew a generation in fields 
of mildewed beets. The plants that 
defied mildew became the parent 
stock for a mildew-resistant strain 
known as Morse’s Detroit Dark Red. 
This year U.S. seed growers will pro- 
duce 300,000 pounds of seed of this 
made-to-order beet. 

But gardeners who grew beets for 
the greens as well as for the roots 
were still unsatisfied. So the Morse 
team built a red-fleshed beet with 
many tender leaves, called Green-Top 
Bunching. Now everybody in the beet 
patch is happy. 

Ironically, after the seed of a re- 
styled vegetable is introduced to 
growers and gardeners, any competi- 


tor can grow seed. Most of them do, 
sometimes giving the variety another 
name. The vegetable designer takes 
his reward in prestige among seeds- 
men and commercial growers. 

Born in Scotland, Frank Cuthbert- 
son came to San Francisco in 1911 
with 20 borrowed dollars in his pock- 
et. His first job, at $2.50 a day, was 
“roguing”—pulling out the off-foliage 
plants on the Morse farm. 

With the eye of a perfectionist, the 
young Scot rogued so mercilessly that 
he made a shambles of the company’s 
sweet-pea fields. His ruthlessness paid 
off. Before long the seed of Morse 
sweet peas was selling for four times 
the previous price. (The Cuthbertson 
sweet pea is now famous.) Impressed, 
Morse offered Cuthbertson an interest 
in the firm, merged in 1930 with the 
Ferry Seed Company. Today Cuthbert- 
son is executive vice-president of 
Ferry-Morse and boss of all the con- 
cern’s seed-growing farms. 

Sometimes a Cuthbertson made-to- 
order vegetable launches an entirely 
new appetite. In the 1920's, when a 
team started to work on broccoli, it 
was called “sprouting calabrese” and 
eaten mainly in Italian homes. Instead 
of its present-day large head it pro- 
duced small buds which sprouted on 
many stems along the stalks; they 
were tasty bat very difficult to pick. 
Frozen-food processors wanted a va- 
riety that bore the buds in clusters, 
like those of cauliflower—a vegetable 
easy to harvest and pack. 

Cuthbertson planted broccoli by the 
acre. His fieldmen went down the 
rows, whacking out all plants except 
the few that showed a tendency to 
develop “umbrella heads.” Repeating 
this season after season, nine years 
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later they had narrowed their selec- 
tions down to a new-style broccoli 
that delighted growers and packers. 
Pickers could harvest the umbrella 
heads with one sweep of a knife; at 
the processing tables cutters easily 
sliced off the stem, broke up the head, 
and left the clusters of buds ready 
for packing. In the rapidly develop- 
ing frozen-food trade the new broc- 
coli grew from nothing in 1939 to 
89 million pounds last year. Broccoli 
now ranks among the frozen-vegeta- 
ble Big Four, along with peas, limas, 
and snap beans. 

“We made broccoli an American 
vegetable that has almost pushed spin- 
ach off the frozen-food table,” says 
Cuthbertson, his eyes sparkling. “Now 
I guess we'll have to do something 
about spinach.” 

Correcting a vegetable’s bad habits 
sometimes takes ten or more plant 
generations. Canners, for instance, 


wanted the curve bred out of string- 
less snap beans. Straight beans would 
go through their cutting machines 25 
per cent faster than the naturally 
curved bean. The Cuthbertson team 


launched their bean-straightening 
project in 1941; 12 years later they 
delivered Blue Lake FM-1, a bean 
without a curve; it met canners’ speci- 
fications exactly. 

As the frozen-food business 
boomed, lima beans became a prob- 
lem vegetable. About one per cent of 
the beans had thick skins, through 
which the flesh showed in a bluish 
color. These are known as “blue 
beans” or “oyster beans.” They are 
just as edible as other limas, but the 
processors reported, “Frozen foods sell 
on appearance, and if the housewife 
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sees one blue bean in the pot she is 
unhappy.” 

Getting rid of that one blue bean 
is about the most exasperating proj- 
ect that Cuthbertson and his team 
have tackled. They started by plant- 
ing the seeds from a single vine free 
of blue beans. The offspring of this 
plant were carefully scrutinized by 
fieldmen who, on hands and knees, 
opened pods on every vine. If a single 
bean looked blue the plant was 
yanked out. Each year of this tedious 
roguing unearths fewer throwbacks. 
Shortly Cuthbertson expects to have 
a strain free of blue beans. It is a 
worth-while search; packers freeze 
and ship 100 million pounds of limas 
each season. 

In this amazing modernization pro- 
gram nearly every vegetable presents 
a different problem. Growers wanted 
a corn that would mature in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, which isn’t corn coun- 
try because the nights are too cold. 
By 1950 Johnny McCabe, who is the 
corn expert on Cuthbertson’s team, 
had a hybrid that could take the cold 
nights and whose kernels remained 
sweet and soft even after the stalks 
dried. That same year John Moran, 
the tomato man, came up with the 
heavy-yield deep-red tomato for which 
canners had been praying. 

A partial list of the commercial 
vegetables restyled under Cuthbert- 
son’s direction during -the last three 


‘decades includes more than 70 varie- 


ties of 14 vegetables. Cuthbertson 
contends that no vegetable is so good 
that it cannot be made better. “Vege- 
tables are like autos,” he says. “They 
become obsolete—but there is no 
used-vegetable market.” 





1. Finishing time: Hr. Min. Sec. 
2. Starting time: Hr. Min. 








Subtract line 2 from line 1 to get reading time: Min Sec. 
or Seconds 





Now compute your reading rate: 
no. of words (1260) r 


60 ——__W.P.M. 
no. of seconds 


Check Your Comprehension 


Select the correct answer for each statement and write the corresponding 
letter in the appropriate answer space. 

1. Cuthbertson did his “carrot job” because (a) he had a special 
interest in experimenting with vegetables, (b) Morse Company 
wanted him to develop a carrot that had a taste flavor which more 
people would enjoy, (c) Walter Nixon wanted him to develop a 
carrot that could be raised in poor soil, (d) Campbell Soup Com- 
pany wanted carrots that had more eye appeal. — 

. The process of producing carrots with orange cores involved (a) 
coloring carrot roots with a dye, then using the seeds from these 
carrots to produce others, (b) searching the world over for a 
patch of orange-cored carrots, then producing seeds from these 
carrots, (c) plugging the roots of carrots until a darker-than-usual 
one was found, then replanting the seed from such carrots, (d) 
calling upon home gardeners to search for a carrot with “orange 
blood,” then reproducing it. — 

. The problem with the snap bean was that (a) it was too big, (b) 
it was too small, (c) it was the wrong color, (d) it was curved. —_— 

. A “blue bean” is undesirable because (a) its food value is good, 
but its taste is bad, (b) its appearance hurts sales, (c) it is unfit 
for human consumption, (d) it cannot be quick-frozen. coceaees 

. A special corn was needed that could take cold nights in (a) the 
Northwest, (b) the Southwest, (c) the Northeast, (d) the South- 
east. ee 
. Cuthbertson’s restyling of one vegetable created a new appetite 
in Americans for (a) string beans, (b) beets, (c) spinach, (d) 
broccoli. <omgaate 
. When Cuthbertson develops a new vegetable he (a) patents it, 
(b) allows others to produce it on a royalty basis, (c) protects it 
by a “gentleman’s agreement” with other companies, (d) does 
nothing to prevent competitors from growing the seed. — 
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8. An industry that caused lima beans to become a problem vege- 
table was (a) canning, (b) frozen-food, (c) supermarkets, (d) 


advertising. 


. Mr. Cuthbertson rose from the position of “roguing” to that of 
(a) director of research, (b) president, (c) executive vice-presi- 


dent, (d) salaried employee doing experimental work. 


. Mr. Cuthbertson contends that the need for more improved vege- 
tables will (a) end soon, (b) end when all vegetables are grown 
to suit packers’ specifications, (c) never end, (d) grow less as 


processing improves. 


Rate: W.P.M.: 


Add to your vocabulary 


A knowledge of word meanings 
will contribute much to your im- 
provement in reading. If you can- 
not pronounce an unfamiliar word, 
or if you do not know the meaning 
of a word, you are apt to stop and 
pause over it, interrupting your flow 
of speed. Your comprehension is 
hampered also by lack of a specific 
word meaning. Misunderstanding or 
ignoring even one word may change 
the import of sentence or paragraph 
or an entire selection. Since vocabu- 
lary is important in reading growth, 
you need some practice in vocabu- 
lary building. 
Here are some words from Se- 
lection 6, with their definitions. 
burgeon: to put forth buds, to 
sprout. 

prestige: power to command admi- 
ration. 

obsolete: gone out of use. 

hybrid: offspring of specially se- 
lected species. 

progeny: offspring. 

colleague: business or professional 
‘ associate. 


Comprehension Score: 


irony: humor which implies the op- 
posite of what is said. 
confront: to meet face to face. 
scrutinize: to examine closely. 
characteristic (as noun): a distin- 
guishing feature or 
quality. 


Using your own materials 


Now begin your speeded reading 
practice in earnest. This practice 
should be of two types: (1) general 
informal practice throughout the 
day; and (2) specific practice with- 
in stated periods of time. 

Your general informal practice 
will consist of forcing yourself to 
read faster everything that you have 
to read all day long. Try the same 
techniques that you used in reading 
the articles in this chapter on every- 
thing you read. Whether you are 
reading memos or ads, news items, 
magazine articles, or chapters in 
books, push your eyes along as fast 
as you can make them go, and 
speed up your mental process of 
absorbing meanings rapidly. 

You have to work at this business 
of increasing speed. Nothing short 





of continuous and abundant prac- 
tice will develop the new rapid 
reading habits you wish to acquire. 
So jolt yourself out of the old com- 
placency and force yourself to read 
faster every time you haye—or can 
make—an opportunity to read. Take 
in whole meaningful groups of 
words at each fleeting glance. 

You won't be able to read tech- 
nical material as rapidly as non- 
technical material, so while you are 
breaking old habits and establishing 
new ones, try to devote some read- 
ing practice to subjects of general 
interest and to other easy material. 
Don’t shy away from any technical 
reading that you have to do, how- 
ever. If this is a must in your daily 
program, apply the same speed- 
reading techniques that you use for 
easy material. Try to read even 
technical material at a higher tempo. 

Don’t let a low comprehension 
score slow you down at this stage. 
Keep right on pushing yourself to 
a high speed. Let yourself go, 
whether or not you are getting the 


meaning of every sentence. The im- 
portant thing at this time is to ac- 
custom yourself to a new tempo. 

Of course, if you continue to do 
badly with comprehension after, let 
us say, ten different sittings of prac- 
tice, then for a time you should de- 
vote more attention to this phase of 
your improvement. Your compre- 
hension should keep pace with your 
speed improvement, once your new 
speed habits become established. 

If during your speed practice you 
meet a word you cannot pronounce 
or one you cannot define, skip it 
for the time being. After you have 
finished your speed reading, go back 
over the selection, pick out any 
such words, and look them up in the 
dictionary. There is no surer way 
of building your reading vocabu- 
lary. @ 


Part 3 of this course, coming next 
month, will cover “Reading the 
Signposts” — catching significant 
words and phrases that will help 
you anticipate the meaning of 
what you read. 


Answer Keys 


, 4b, 5d 
, by Sc 


Selection 1, page 35: Ic, 2d, 
Selection 2, page 36: 1d, 2a, 
Selection 3, page 37: 1b, 2¢, » +4, Sd 
Selection 4, page 38: Ic, 2b, 3a, 4d, 5b 
Select‘on 6, page 45: Id, 2c, , 4b, 5a 
6d, 7d, , Fe, 1¢'¢ 


Correction: In the September installment of the reading course, the 
answer to question 3 on page 41 was given as b. The correct answer 


is C. 








DID YOU KNOW... 





Safety Gains: On-the-job injuries were slightly less frequent last 
year than in 1955, and they seem to be going down even further 
this year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the rate went 
down from 12.1 injuries per million man hours in 1955 to 11.9 in 
1956—a decrease of 1.7 per cent. Statistics for the first quarter of 
1957 are the lowest ever recorded for that period. 


Television Takes Over: People on all work levels spend more 
time watching television than in any other leisure activity. A study 
of about 500 men (100 from each of five occupational levels) by 
Alfred C. Clarke of Ohio State University shows that 69.5 per cent 
of the queried professional people watch their sets almost daily. 
Among managers, officials, and proprietors, 75.5 per cent look at 
video every day, and the percentage rises to 84.8 among sales 
people, clerks, and other white-collar workers, as well as skilled 
craftsmen. Second most popular off-the-job activity for all groups: 
listening to the radio. 


How Old Is Old? When they’re only 30 years old, male workers 
first find it difficult to get jobs because of “advanced age.” By 
the time a man reaches the age of 50, about 42 per cent of all 
hiring companies won’t even consider him. A survey of 121 
organizations conducted by the Office Executives Association 
reveals also that women feel the first resistance at the age of 35. 
One out of four firms won’t employ a 45-year-old woman. Yet the 
majority of company executives agree that a man of 50 and a 
woman of 45 are still in their most productive years. 


Fire Control: The National Board of Fire Underwriters lists three 
major factors in the spreading of plant fires: delayed discovery, 
large undivided building areas, and inadequate water supply. Some 
suggested remedies are the use of automatic sprinklers and fire- 
detection equipment, a system of fire-prevention check-ups, and 
divided sections within buildings. 


More to Spend: Average personal income in the United States has 
increased 254 per cent since 1929, reports the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Even after allowances for taxes and rising prices, the gain 
amounts to 50 per cent in actual buying power. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Why They Leave the Office: School and the draft are the chief 
culprits in robbing business and industry of male office workers 
during their first year on the job. After the initial hurdle, they aren’t 
likely to leave unless they’re offered more money, a better chance 
to get ahead, or more appealing work. A study of 1,000 workers 
by the Philadelphia chapter of the National Office Management 
Association leads to these other conclusions: A single girl is more 
than twice as likely to get fired for incompetence as either a man or 
a married woman; getting married is not a major cause of women’s 
leaving their jobs; married women who leave their jobs usually 
do so because of family considerations. 


Eat Hearty: It’s common knowledge that a good breakfast is 
essential for a working man, but what about the people who just 
aren't hungry in the morning? It’s all a matter of temperature, 
says Industrial Medicine and Surgery magazine. After a night’s 
sleep, the body needs time to adjust to its normal temperature and 
work up an appetite. The solution? Imitate the farmer—get up 
earlier, and do some work around the house before breakfast. 


The No-Sound Barrier: Too much quiet is sometimes as destruc- 
tive to office morale as too much noise, according to acoustical 
engineers B. G. Watters and W. R. Farrell. A new survey sug- 
gests that “masking noise’—the click of typewriters, voices in 
the background, the hum of traffic—makes workers happier and 
more efficient. Some suggestions for further masking: piped-in 
music, or even pepping up the ordinary sound of ventilators and 
air-conditioning systems. 


Health Bill: The American people pay a total of $13 billion a year 
for health services, according to the National Better Business 
Bureau. The sum includes the cost of hospital care, research, 
preventive medicine, and other factors involved in raising national 
health standards. 


Americans on the Move: There’s one chance in five that you'll be 
living in a different house a year from now. Recent studies show 
that 35 million Americans will change houses this year. 









































...won't pay doctor bills 


By Michael H. Levy 


Board Chairman 
The Federated Brokerage Group 


OU KNOW, I always meant to 
fix that step .. .” 

“But Fido never bit anybody be- 
ee ee 

“How many times have I told 
you not to leave your roller skates 
on the stairs . . .’ 

Your automobile liability insur- 
ance will pay for death, injury, or 
destruction accomplished by your 
automobile. It won’t provide one 
thin dime for damage done by any 
of the other potent weapons that 
make up your personal arsenal. 
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These include that front walk 
you intended to repair, your slip- 
pery back steps, the rake and other 
garden tools you forgot to put away, 
those skidding scatter rugs in the 
front hall, your golf clubs and fish- 
ing tackle, your wife’s umbrella and 
handbag, your daughter’s bicycle, 
and your son’s scooter, roller skates, 
and B-B gun. 

In fact, they may even include 
your hand, as an unhappy young 
man out in Minneapoiis learned 
some years ago. He began a college 








reunion by cheerfully slapping a 
fellow alumnus on the back. He 
ended up by paying an $11,000 
judgment for a ruptured interverte- 
bral disc. 


What is “negligence”? 


Your “duty of care” to your fel- 
low man extends beyond the high- 
ways; and judges, juries, and tal- 
ented attorneys have given the 
word “negligence” a fine, round, 
financial meaning. 

An Ohio housewife waxed her 
kitchen floor to a mirror shine, then 
invited a few neighbors in to admire 
her handiwork. One of them 
slipped on the gleaming linoleum, 
broke her leg, and sued. Was this 
negligence or merely good house- 
keeping? Negligence, the jury de- 
cided. The woman had knowingly 
created a safety menace along with 
prettifying her home. Damages— 
$2,400. 

A woman in New Jersey opened 
the front door one afternoon and in 
fell the Fuller Brush man, dislocat- 
ing his hip. “But I never wanted 
him in the first place,” said the 
woman. “Makes no _ difference,” 
said the court. “By opening the 
door, you were actually inviting him 
in, and you owe a high duty of 
care to any and all ‘invitees.’ ” 
These remarks, of course, also go 
for the milkman, bill collector, pi- 
ano mover, TV repairman, West- 


ern Union boy, painter, plumber, 
and handyman. In fact, whenever 
you open your front, back, or cel- 
lar door, you are in danger of a 
damage suit. 

Take the golfer in the Far West, 
who sent the ball slicing way off to 
his right where it met the jaw of a 
small boy. “But I shouted ‘Fore’ 
when I saw what was happening,” 
said the golfer. The jury shook its 
collective head. “You can’t stop 
negligence once it has begun. Dam- 
ages $12,000.” 

If you own a car, you should 
have automobile liability insurance. 
If you own a home, a family, a 
dog, or a pair of feet, you should 
have personal-liability coverage. 


Comprehensive personal 
liability 

Up to a few years ago, this kind 
of protection against lawsuit came 
in a number of very limited bun- 
dies ranging from owners’, land- 
lords’, and tenants’ liability for trou- 
ble in or around your home to polo 
liability for damage caused by “ac- 
tual polo playing or practice.” To- 
day, all of these contracts have 
been brought together in one 
catch-all comprehensive personal- 
liability policy, in some ways the 
most comprehensive of all compre- 
hensive contracts. 

In his Agent’s Casualty Guide, 
a handhook for insurance people, 





This article has been adapted from Your Insurance and How to Profit by It, © 1955, by 
Michael H. Levy. Used by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. This is 
the seventh and last in a series of articles on buying insurance. 
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Harold F. Gee waxes eloquent 
about this kind of insurance: 


Could insurance men devise a com- 
prehensive policy that would assume 
all nonbusiness liability at a flat pre- 
mium without audit; that would take 
the place of a half dozen policies cover- 
ing an individual’s personal liability, 
residence liability, dog liability... 
and liability to residence employees; 
and apply to other members of the 
household as well? The answer is “Yes 
—and for about a ten-dollar bill.” The 
comprehensive liability policy does all 
that—and more. 


We are, therefore, dealing with 
an ideal insurance situation—pro- 
tection against economic disaster at 
an almost nominal cost. Compre- 
hensive personal liability is very 
simple, very inexpensive, very nec- 
essary, and very overlooked. In out- 
line, here are the major details: 

Bodily-injury liability. Pays for 
any personal destruction created 
anywhere in the world by you, 
your immediate family, any rela- 
tives, animals, or children under 
your care, and in most states, your 
domestic servants. This, of course, 
involves not only the direct medical 
expenses suffered by the milkman 
as he slips on your walk, but also 
loss of income, loss of services, 
pain and suffering, embarrassment, 
disfigurement, impairment of facul- 
ties, and anything else an imagi- 
native attorney can pronounce and 
with which a sympathetic jury may 
concur. 

Remember, the size of the suit 
has absolutely nothing to do with 
the size of your home or bank ac- 
count. Let’s say the A & P delivery 
boy fractures his skull on your 
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front stoop. The stoop might cost 
$40; the whole house, grounds, and 
garage, $20,000; and the damages 
could be $40,000, $75,000, or even 
more. You say that you couldn’t 
pay that kind of money? What with 
your salary attached, your home 
foreclosed, and much of your per- 
sonal property seized, you'd be 
amazed at how much you can pay! 
Medical payments. You may not 
be legally responsible for some of 
the carnage you create at home or 
abroad, but you will want to pay 
your guests and neighbors for their 
hurt feelings and limbs anyway. 
Medical-payments coverage broad- 
ens the comprehensive contract to 
include (regardless of fault) all 
necessary medical, surgical, ambu- 
lance, hospital, nursing, and funeral 
expenses on any accident caused by 
you, your home, your family, your 
dog, or your residence employees. 
If Junior’s friend Billy cuts his 
hand on the cookie tin through his 
own greed rather than your negli- 
gence, medical-payments coverage 
will pay the medical bills. 
Property-damage liability. An 
important extra not found in the 
old-fashioned owners’, landlords’, 
and tenants’ policy. Covers dam- 
age to all property—including a 
tree in your yard falling and 
squashing a neighbor’s automobile, 
one of your golf balls smashing a 
plate-glass window, your elbow or 
your wife’s handbag suddenly gone 
wild in a china or antique shop. 
Litigation expenses. As with au- 








tomobile liability, you can win a 
liability case and still lose your 
shirt. Unhappily this situation exists 
off as well as on the highways. Once 
again, the insurance company takes 
over court costs, investigation 
charges, bonds, and all of the other 
fabulous fees that are such a con- 
spicuous feature of modern law. 
Mr. Gee sums it up nicely: 

In short, comprehensive  personal- 
liability insurance furnishes insureds 
with the equipment to handle all claims 
in a thoroughly professional, rather 
than an amateurish fashion. It enables 
them to turn fakes and nuisance claim- 
ants over to people who understand 
their ways. It furnishes a repository 
for the facts surrounding those seem- 
ingly trivial accidents which the novice 
on liability matters rarely gathers and 
soon forgets, only to be trapped with 
no defense against a stiff liability suit 
months and years later. 

Exclusions. Like all comprehen- 
sive coverages, comprehensive per- 
sonal liability is an “anything-but” 
rather than a “these-are-the-risks” 
type of contract. The major “buts” 
are automobile accidents (covered 
by automobile liability), direct as- 
sault (after all, the insurance com- 
pany can’t be expected to sponsor 
your personal antagonisms), «und 
damage to any domestic servants 
who come under a state domestic- 
compensation law. This last is one 
of the world’s most complex brands 
of legislation, but for our purposes, 
here’s all you have to know. If you 
live in New Jersey, New York, or 
California and have residence em- 
ployees of any kind, check to see 
whether domestic compensation ap- 
plies to you. If you simply forget 


about it, you may face not only stiff 
damages but also a frightening 100 
per cent penalty payment! 


The cost to you 


The nicest thing about compre- 
hensive personal-liability insurance 
is its price. In most areas, $100,000 
worth of combined bodily-injury 
and property-damage liability pro- 
tection costs about $15. This is the 
policy to choose—with $1,000 for 
medical-payments coverage at- 
tached at an added cost of $1.50 
a year. 

If your house burns down, you 
can lose the value of your house. 
If the family jewels are stolen, you 
can lose the value of the family 
jewels. But if you are confronted 
with a lawsuit, there is just no limit 
to the amount of money you may 
have to spend. 


Safety in the home 


You can protect yourself and in- 
sure yourself against the economic 
menace of liability. Do both. First, 
take to heart the many safety tips 
issued almost daily by half a hun- 
dred organizations and agencies. 
For instance, how do you make out 
on this “check list for home safety” 
recently issued by the National 
Safety Council: 

1. Do you look for tripping haz- 
ards—toys left around, mops, 
brooms, and clutter? And put them 
away? 

2. Do you seek out fire hazards 
—rubbish in attic or basement, 
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bundles of oily rags? And clear 
them out? 

3. Do you look to see that all 
window screens, guards, storm 
sashes, etc., are securely fastened? 

4. Have you anchored small 
throw rugs, repaired worn carpets? 

5. Are: broken stairways, loose 
floor boards, wobbly railings 
promptly repaired? 

6. Do you have flues, pipes, and 
chimneys inspected regularly—and 
repaired? 

7. Do you keep all electrical 
equipment in good repair and dis- 
card or repair worn cords? 

8. Are all gas burners properly 
adjusted, free from leaks, petcocks 
tight? 

9. Do you always disconnect 
electrical appliances when not in 
use? 

10. Do you keep the yard clear 
of broken — glass,  nail-studded 
boards, tools, and other litter? 

Yet even if you score 100 per 
cent perfect on this or any other 
safety quiz, you can still be sued. 
As a matter of fact, just because 
you are so careful, you may find 
yourself in the courts. 


“Noble” negligence 


Consider, for instance, the tragic 
case of Roger F. The entrance to 
his suburban home was slippery, 


so Roger prudently placed a thick 
rubber welcome mat before the 
door. Three weeks later, somebody 
tripped over this safety mat and 
broke his shoulder. It didn’t take 
the law long to come up with a de- 
cision: “Even when the intent is 
generous and noble, negligence 


may not be forgiven.” Roger paid. 


Liability laws are both funny and 
painful. But you won't have to 
worry too much about them if you 
are well covered by both automo- 
bile and personal-liability insurance. 


It’s up to you 


Throughout this series on insur- 
ance we have examined most of 
the major economic dangers that 
could confront you, and the major 
insurance policies that protect you 
against them. 

Now—what will you do with this 
information? Will you use it in the 
days to come to swell your general 
fund of erudition? Or will you use 
it right now to improve your cur- 
rent program of insurance cover- 
age? 

The choice is very clearly up to 
youl 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the final 
article in a series on buying 
insurance, which began in the 
April, 1957, issue of SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT. 





IT IS NEVER too late to give up our prejudices. 


—HENRY THOREAU 





A Climate for Ideas 
ONE OF THE FIRST requirements for developing employee initia- 
tive is the establishment of a favorable climate for ideas. Here are 
some pointers for increasing initiative in your department: 

1. Define job duties and responsibilities. Each employee should 
feel free to do his own work without interfering with others. 
Unnecessary overlapping of job performance hurts pride and ini- 
tiative. 

2. Give suggestions rather than orders whenever possible. Omit 
specific details. Try something like this: “Jack, there must be a bet- 
ter way of storing those supplies. Try to work something out, will 
you?” 

Later, check the worker’s progress. If the job is being done 
well, tell him so. If not, suggest remedies. But remember that 
employees must learn the basic skills of their job before they can 
be expected to contribute to original projects. 

3. Screen and accept all good ideas submitted by the workers. 
Never ridicule a suggestion, regardless of how fantastic it may 
seem. Point out any drawbacks. Workers will do more thinking 
when they’re encouraged to do so. And both the company and 
the employee will benefit. 

—Management, 7/5/57 














“We're going out for some you-know-what!”’ 
—The Wall Street Journal 











By George S. Stevenson, M.D. 


National and International Consultant 
The National Association for Mental Health 


NXIETY AND TENSION are essen- 
A tial functions of living, just as 
hunger and thirst are. Without the 
experience of anxiety we would 
not be prepared to avoid or over- 


come situations harmful to our- 
selves and our families. Without 
the ability to tense ourselves we 
would fall short in emergencies, of- 
ten to the peril of our lives. 

Tension serves, too, as a stimu- 
lating source of excitement. It is to 
gain this kind of pleasure that we 
play or watch competitive games, 
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pursue adventurous outdoor recrea- 
tion, and follow drama on stage, 
screen, or television. 

Primarily, tensions and anxiety 
are self-protective reactions when 
we are confronted by threats to our 
safety, well-being, happiness, and 
self-esteem—threats like illness, ac- 
cidents, violence, financial trouble, 
trouble on the job, trouble in fam- 
ily relations. 

We tend to think erroneously of 
such dangers and the tensions they 
arouse as something new. While it 





is true that we live today under 
pressure of intense competition, 
economic uncertainty, and_ the 
threat of war, we must remember 
that our ancestors faced other perils 
of equal magnitude—famine, pes- 
tilence, attack by savages, as well 
as full-scale war. 

There is this difference, how- 
ever: Life today is much more com- 
plex. Many conflicting demands are 
made on us. The old counsels hand- 
ed down from father to son in the 
farming and handicraft days no 
longer apply to conditions of in- 
tricately organized work and con- 
stant change. The world changes so 
rapidly that the answer to “what 
to do” in the face of a threat to 
security of life or peace of mind 
can no longer be found in a tradi- 
tional code of “do’s” and “don’ts,” 
or even in one’s Own experience. 
The answer must often be thought 
out on the spot, even in the instant. 
What is right one day may be 
wrong the next. What is an accept- 
able response in the home may be 
unacceptable in school or business. 
We are in the predicament of a 
traveler suddenly transported to a 
strange world, with little under- 
standing of how it works, no notion 
of how to behave, and no one to 
brief us. 

Everyone is confronted by 
threats; hence, everyone experi- 
ences tensions. Yet there are times 


when people become tense and 
anxious where no adequate threat 
exists. This may happen when they 
have been through a siege of trou- 
ble or exhausting work, are worn 
out and on edge, and therefore can- 
not reason things out or control 
their feelings. 

Or it may happen when people 
are caught up in a conflict that 
they cannot work out—for ex- 
ample, a conflict between an out- 
raged sense of justice and an urge 
to bow to the injustice because it 
is safer; or a conflict between the 
impulse to do something unethical 
and the prompting of conscience, 
which forbids it. 

Very often, too, anxiety and ten- 
sion may be provoked by some 
past experience that has made a 
person particularly sensitive to a 


threat that may have little effect 
on others. For example, a man 
who suffered extreme poverty as a 
child may react with panic when 
there is even a casual mention of 


a possible layoff. 

The average person has the ca- 
pacity to live through emotionally 
upsetting situations—even crises— 
and to bounce back when they are 
over. It is important to recognize, 
therefore, that an occasional bout 
of anxiety and tension is quite 
normal; and while it may be un- 
pleasant or even painful, it need 
not cause additional concern. 


This article was adapted from the booklet of the same name published as a joint- 
education project of The Advertising Council and the National Association for Mental 
Health. It was written with the collaboration of Harry Milt, public-information director 


of the N.A.M.H. 





There are, however, some peo- 
ple for whom life is a series of 
crises. In such instances we may 
expect more than an _ occasional 
passing emotional upset. We may 
expect to see signs of prolonged 
and intense anxiety and _ tension. 
The time to become _ watchful, 
therefore, is the time that emo- 
tional upsets come frequently, 
shake us severely, and fail to wear 
off after a while. 


Recognize the symptoms 


How do you recognize when this 
is happening? Here, in the form 
of questions, are some of the ef- 
fects that show. If any considerable 
number of the reactions listed be- 
low are getting to be the rule with 
you, that does not mean disaster. 
But it does indicate the need to 
deal with the situation con- 
structively. 

1. Do minor problems and dis- 
appointments throw you into a 
dither? 

2. Do you find it difficult to get 
along with people, and are people 
having trouble getting along with 
you? 

3. Do the small pleasures of life 
fail to satisfy you? 

4. Are you unable to stop think- 
ing of your anxieties? 

5. Do you fear people or situa- 
tions that never used to trouble 
you? 

6. Are you suspicious of peo- 
ple, mistrustful of your friends? 

7. Do you have the feeling of 
being trapped? 
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8. Do you feel inadequate, suf- 
fer the tortures of self-doubt? 

If your answer to most of these 
questions is “yes,” there are sev- 
eral things you might do. There 
are, to begin with, certain simple, 
practical, constructive things you 
can do for yourself. 

These measures are for the most 
part positive forms of action. And 
action, of course, is nature’s in- 
stinctive response to a threat of 
any kind. Primitive reactions like 
flight or combat rarely serve in a 
modern world. Undirected reac- 
tions, such as pacing the floor, are 
only indirectly helpful as releases 
of nervous energy that help a wor- 
rier regain balance. Much more 
effective is action which helps to 
solve a problem. 

Here are a few simple actions 
that may help you. But remember 
as you read them that success will 
not come, even in these, from a 
halfhearted effort. Nor will it come 
overnight. It will take determina- 
tion, persistence, and time. Yet the 
results will certainly be worth your 
best effort, whether yours is the 
occasional mild upset most of us 
experience, or one that is more 
lasting and severe. 


Here’s what you do 


1. Talk it out: When something 
worries you, talk it out. Don’t bot- 
tle it up. Confide your worry to 
some levelheaded person you can 
trust: your wife, father or mother, 
a good friend, your clergyman, 
your family or company doctor, a 





teacher. Talking things out helps 
to relieve strain, helps you to see 
your worry in a clearer light, and 
often helps you to see what you 
can do about it. 

2. Escape for a while: Sometimes, 
when things go wrong, it helps to 
escape from the painful problem 
for a while: to lose yourself in a 
movie or a book or a game, or a 
brief trip for a change of scene. 
Making yourself “stand there and 
suffer” is a form of self-punish- 
ment, not a way to solve a prob- 
lem. It is perfectly realistic and 
healthful to escape punishment 
long enough to recover breath and 
balance. But be prepared to come 
back and deal with your difficulty 
when you are more composed, and 
when you and others involved are 
in better condition emotionally and 
intellectually to deal with it. 

3. Work off your anger: If you 
feel yourself using anger as a gen- 
eral way of behavior, remember 
that while anger may give you a 
temporary sense of righteousness, 
or even of power, it will generally 
leave you feeling foolish and sorry 
in the end. If you feel like lashing 
out at someone who has provoked 
you, try holding off that impulse 
for a while. Let it wait until to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, do something 
constructive with the pent-up en- 
ergy. Pitch into some physical 
activity like gardening, cleaning out 
the garage, carpentry, or some 
other do-it-yourself project. Or 
work it out in tennis or a long walk. 
Working the anger out of your 


system and cooling it off for a day 
or two will leave you much better 
prepared to handle your problem 
intelligently and gainfully. 

4. Give in occasionally: If you 
find yourself getting into frequent 
quarrels with people, and feeling 
obstinate and defiant, remember 
that that’s the way frustrated chil- 
dren behave. Stand your ground 
on what you know is right, but 
do so calmly and make allowance 
for the fact that you could turn 
out to be wrong. And even if you’re 
dead right, it’s easier on your system 
to give in once in a while. If you 
yield, you'll usually find that others 
will, too. And if you can work this 
out, the result will be relief from 
tension, the achievement of a prac- 
tical solution, and a great feeling 
of satisfaction and maturity. 

5. Do something for others: If 
you feel yourself worrying about 
yourself all the time, try doing 
something for somebody else. 
You'll find this will take the steam 
out of your own worries and—even 
better—give you a fine feeling of 
having done well. 

6. Take one thing at a time: 
For people under tension, an or- 
dinary work load can sometimes 
seem unbearable. The load looks 
so great that it becomes painful to 
tackle any part of it—even the 
things that most need to be done. 
When that happens, remember 
that it’s a temporary condition and 
that you can work your way out 
of it. The surest way to do this is 
to take a few of the most urgent 
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tasks and pitch into them, one at a 
time, setting aside all the rest for 
the time being. Once you dispose of 
these you'll see that the remainder 
is not such a mess after all. You'll 
be in the swing of things, and the 
rest of the tasks will go much more 
easily. 

7. Shun the “Superman” urge: 
Some people expect too much from 
themselves, and get into a constant 
state of worry and anxiety because 
they think they are not achieving 
as much as they should. They try 
for perfection in everything. Ad- 
mirable as this ideal is, it is an 
open invitation to failure. No one 
can be perfect in everything. De- 
cide which things you do well, and 
then put your major effort into 
these. They are apt to be the things 


you like to do, and hence those 


that give you most satisfaction. 
Then, perhaps, come the things 
you can’t do so well. Give them 
the best of your effort and ability, 
but don’t take yourself to task if 
you can’t achieve the impossible. 
Give yourself a pat on the back 
for the things you do well, but 
don’t set yourself records to break 
in everything. 

8. Go easy with your criticism: 
Some people expect too much of 
others, and then feel frustrated, let 
down, disappointed, even trapped, 
when the other person does not 
measure up to their preconcep- 
tions. Remember, each person has 
his own virtues, his own shortcom- 
ings, his own values, his own right 
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to develop as an individual. Peo- 
ple who feel let down by the short- 
comings (real or imagined) of their 
relatives are really let down about 
themselves. Instead of being criti- 
cal about the other person’s be- 
havior, search out the good points 
and help him to develop them. 
This will give both of you satis- 
faction, and will also help you to 
gain a better perspective on your- 
self. 

9. Give the other fellow a break: 
When people are under emotional 
tension they often feel that they 
have to “get there first’—to edge 
out the other person, even if the 
goal is as trivial as getting ahead 
on the highway. If enough of us 
feel that way—and many of us do 
—then everything becomes a race 
in which somebody is bound to get 
injured—physically, as on the 
highway, or emotionally and men- 
tally, in the endeavor to live a full 
life. It need not be this way. Com- 
petition is contagious, but so is co- 
operation. When you give the other 
fellow a break, you very often 
make things easier for yourself; if 
he no longer feels you are a threat 
to him, he stops being a threat to 
you. 

10. Make yourself ‘available’: 
Many of us have the feeling that 
we are being left out, slighted, 
neglected, rejected. Often, we just 
imagine that other people feel this 
way about us, when in reality they 
are eager for us to make the first 
move. Instead of shrinking away 





and withdrawing, it is much 
healthier, as well as more practical, 
to continue to “make yourself 
available’—to make some of the 
overtures instead of always waiting 
to be asked. Of course, pushing 
yourself forward on every occasion 
may be equally futile. There is a 
middle ground between withdrawal 
and pushing. Try it. 

11. Schedule your recreation: 
Many people drive themselves so 
hard that they allow too little time 
for recreation—an _ essential for 
good physical and mental health. 
They find it hard to take time out. 
For such people a set routine and 
schedule will help—a program of 
definite hours when they will en- 
gage in some recreation. And in 
general it is desirable for almost 
everyone to have a hobby that ab- 
sorbs him in off hours—one into 
which he can throw himself com- 
pletely and with pleasure, forget- 
ting all about his work. 


A philosophy of mental health 


Underlying these concrete sug- 
gestions there is a basic philosophy 


fundamental to good emotional 
health. That is the philosophy of 
faith: faith in ourselves, faith in 
others, faith in the ability of each 
person to improve and grow; faith 
in people’s desire and capacity to 
work out their problems coopera- 
tively; faith in the essential decency 
of mankind. As the Bible puts it, 
we are “members of one another.” 

This is our way of life. It is the 


philosophy of sound mental health. 
When it is joined to faith in the 
great spiritual and moral values, it 
will carry us through stressful situa- 
tions that might otherwise shatter 
us. 


For further help—consult an expert 


Often emotional difficulties arise 
out of problems, such as financial 
difficulties, trouble on the job, 
problems of children and parents, 
marital trouble. 

But just as often a person’s long- 
standing habits and attitudes may 
produce conflict in the home, on 
the job or in school. 

These interacting forces outside 
him and within him tend to have 
a cumulative effect, each making 
the other worse—perhaps rapidly 
so. In that case, he needs more 
help than he can give himself. He 
might wish to consult a counseling 
or guidance service that specializes 
in helping people work out their 
practical problems. Such services 
may be found in family-welfare 
agencies, schools, churches, indus- 
trial plants and offices, settlement 
houses, public-health departments. 
They help people clear up practical 
problems, and thus relieve emo- 
tional strains. It is always well to 
seek such help first, rather than 
seeking help from already over- 
burdened psychiatric-treatment serv- 
ices. 

However, if emotional disturb- 
ances become too distressing to the 
person or those around him, he 
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should recognize and deal with 
them as mental illnesses requiring 
professional treatment. 

If you are concerned about 
yourself or a member of your fam- 
ily or a friend who shows signs of 
severe prolonged emotional disturb- 
ance, the thing to do is to seek 
professional help. Go to your fam- 
ily doctor. He may advise visiting 
a psychiatrist. Or he may recom- 
mend treatment at a_ psychiatric 
clinic, a mental hospital, or the 
psychiatric department of a general 
hospital. To find out about the 
counseling, guidance, and treatment 
services in your community, get in 
touch with the mental-health as- 
sociation in your state or locality. 
If there is no state association, we 
suggest you get in touch with your 
state health department for infor- 
mation about the mental-health 


and mental-hospital authorities who 
give assistance and service. 

A final comment: The quest for 
peace of mind—or for good mental 
health, which is another name for 
it—is universal. Yet very few of 
us are blessed with all the internal 
qualities and external  circum- 
stances that automatically assure 
us peace of mind. We have to 
work to achieve it. This means 
striving for a better understanding 
of ourselves and others, and using 
this understanding in working out 
more satisfying relationships. It 
means working out our problems 
by ourselves when we can, and 
seeking the assistance of others 
when we need to. It means finding 
the proper social and medical serv- 
ices in our communities to help us 
with the problems we cannot han- 
dle alone. 





Single copies of the booklet from which this article was adapted may be obtained free 
by writing to Better Mental Health, Box 2500, New York 1, N. Y 





NINE REQUISITES for contented living: 


Health enough to make work a pleasure. 


Wealth enough to support your needs. 


Strength to battle with difficulties and overcome them. 


Grace enough to confess your sins and forsake them. 


Patience enough to toil until some good is accomplished. 


Charity enough to see some good in your neighbor. 


Love enough to move you to be useful and helpful to others. 


Faith enough to make real the things of God. 


Hope enough to remove all anxious fears concerning the future. 


—GOETHE 
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Build a Better Work Team 


MPLOYEES USUALLY SPEND more 
E of their day with work teams 
than with any other single group, 
aside from their families. It’s not 
surprising, then, that their problems 
of acceptance and rejection within 
the team have a substantial effect on 
their productivity. 

The following studies illustrate 
some of the group situations that 
influence morale and effi- 
ciency: 


worker 


1. People work better when they feel 
they’re part of the team. 

About 19 per cent of the 2,000 
blue-collar workers. in one modern 
factory felt that they were not being 
accepted by their work group. Studies 
showed that the presence of these 
men tended to interfere with unity 
and productivity. 

The feeling of belonging also had 
a bearing on workers’ satisfaction 
with their jobs. Among those who 
felt accepted by work crews, liking 
for the company as a whole was 
twice as common as in the remainder 
of the workers. 


The satisfaction of being accepted 
by the team spills over. The work 
team is the basic unit in _ building 
company morale. 

2. You can help open the door to 
newcomers. 

Most groups are slow to accept 
newcomers. Of 500 social and work 
groups studied by Dr. John K. 
Hemphill, 65 per cent made it diffi- 
cult for new men to be accepted. 
Dr. Hemphill points out that as 
many as 75 per cent have rigid 
customs which they enforce strictly. 

These group customs often put 
more pressure on workers than any 
standard procedures outlined in com- 
pany manuals. Some crews sanction 
only a particular kind of work 
clothes. In other groups, certain kinds 
of problems are taken to the old- 
timer on the team, rather than to 
the immediate superior. 

The boss with his ear to the 
ground can become aware of such 
“crew-ways.” He can tip off new em- 
ployees to the unwritten rules, or he 
can ask a worker who’s in the know 
to take the newcomer under his wing. 
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3. Recognize the reasons for friend- 
ship. 

The shared opinions and beliefs of 
the crew usually make up the highest 
hurdle for the newcomer. 

Qualities that make workers choose 
their friends were checked in a study 
by Dr. William R. Thompson. He 
made a survey of pairs of friends, as 
well as pairs of workers who couldn't 
become friendly. 

The pairs who weren't friends had 
differing personal ideals, though they 
were of similar ages, education, and 
social standing. There was a_ high 
relationship between similarity of 
opinions and friendship. The study 
indicates that, in general, good work 
teams share certain basic opinions on 
topics the group considers important. 
4. Check the 

groups. 

Interactions tend to take place in 


arrangement of the 


the physical center of a group. In an 
assembly line of five to seven work- 
ers, those in the middle usually re- 
ceive and give the most shop talk. 


Those at each end are relatively 
isolated. 

If the new worker can be placed 
near the middle of this network, he’ll 
usually be absorbed into the group, 
especially if he’s near one of the 
team leaders. 

5. Make them glad to know each 
other. 

An example of the supervisor’s 
ability to influence worker reactions 
comes from tests with girls working 
in teams of three, making checker- 
boards. The girls had never met each 
other. Twenty-five of them were told, 
“There is every reason to expect you 
to like the other girls, and for them 
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to like you.” Twenty-five others were 
told to expect the worst. 

After the first shift, most of those 
who were conditioned toward posi- 
tive attitudes got along well with 
their teammates; the others had much 
more difficulty. 

6. Sometimes, workers should choose 
their own teammates. 

Employees with many years of ex- 
perience were building duplicate 
rows of houses in a large real-estate 
development near Chicago. At the 
outset, the boss assigned teammates 
at random. 

For the next three months, the 
teams were formed according to the 
workers’ preferences. The new 
method produced significantly lower 
labor cost per unit, and the cost of 
materials was reduced about 6 per 
cent. The contractor’s chief engineer 
reported, “We're now building every 
29th house entirely free.” 

7. Unify by separating, if necessary. 

Occasionally, the only way to solve 
a problem is simply to separate a 
worker from the group. 

One of the offices in a factory was 
staffed largely by young women. The 
one older woman among them was 
a comptometer operator who earned 
more money than the others. This 
alone was enough to cause a sizable 
social gap between them. 

Then the younger women inten- 
tionally chatted loudly about dates 
and dances, and the older one tried 
to quiet them. The pressures and 
counterpressures mounted steadily. 

Finally, the chief clerk converted 
a small storeroom into an office. He 
told the comptometer operator it 
would make splendid headquarters for 





her special work. Everybody was 
happy over the separation. 
8. The supervisor has a job to do. 

The importance of the unifying 
function in leadership is illustrated 
by a recent survey of work groups. 
Fifty per cent of those questioned 
said their work relationships were 


very pleasant; 44 per cent said they 
were “so-so”; 6 per cent reported 
they were unpleasant. There’s a job 
still to be done with about half the 
workers. 

* Donald A. Laird. 


MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
Vol. 8, no. 3, p. 16:5. 


Are You Listening? 


| peerage THROUGH LISTENING is 
an active job. Better listening, 
which leads to better learning, can 
result from improving one’s mental 
habits. 

A study of the 100 best listeners 
and the 100 worst listeners in the 
freshman class at the University of 
Minnesota has disclosed ten guides to 
listening. Managers interested in im- 
proving their own listening perform- 
ance can use them to analyze personal 
strengths and weaknesses: 

1. Find an area of interest. The 
key to the whole matter of interest in 
a topic is the word use. Say to your- 
self:“What’s he saying that I can 
use? What worth-while ideas has he? 
Is he reporting any workable proce- 
dures?” These questions lead inev- 
itably to the elements of personal 
value in any talk. G. K. Chesterton 
spoke wisely when he said, “There is 
no such thing as an uninteresting sub- 
ject; there are only uninterested peo- 
ple.” 

2. Judge content as well as deliv- 
ery. A good listener may sometimes 
look at a speaker and think, “This 
man’s speech is unorganized. Seems 
as if almost anyone ought to be able 


to talk better than that.” But then he 
thinks, “Wait a minute. I want to find 
out what he knows. Does he have 
some useful information?” 

Essentially we “listen with our own 
experience.” We cannot understand 
everything we hear, but one sure way 
to raise the level of understanding is 
to see through the barriers to the mes- 
sage underneath. 

3. Hold your fire. Overstimulation 
is almost as bad as understimulation; 
the two together are the twin evils of 
inefficient listening. The overestim- 
ulated listener gets too excited, or ex- 
cited too soon, by the speaker. For 
him, nobody can talk for more than a 
few minutes without touching upon 
a pet bias or conviction. Occasionally 
he is roused in support of the 
speaker; usually it is the reverse. 

Learn to withhold evaluation— 
don’t get too excited about a point 
until you thoroughly understand it. 

4. Listen for ideas. Good listeners 
focus on central ideas; poor listeners 
tend to listen only for the facts. 

Studies reveal that only about 25 
per cent of people listening to a for- 
mal talk are able to grasp the speak- 
er’s central theme. To develop this 
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skill requires an ability to evaluate 
the speaker’s points in their proper 
relative importance. With a bit of 
effort, you can learn to separate the 
main ideas from the supporting state- 
ments. 

5. Be flexible. Many of the worst 
listeners believe that note taking and 
outlining, for example, are synony- 
mous. They believe there is only one 
way to take notes—by making an out- 
line. 

Note taking can either help or be- 
come a distraction. Certainly few peo- 
ple have memories good enough to 
remember even the important points 
they hear. Brief, meaningful notes 
definitely improve the ability to learn 
and remember. 

But the best listeners don’t confine 
themselves to any one system of note 
taking. Good listeners must be flexi- 
ble and adaptable. 

6. Work at listening. Listening is 
hard work. Internally, it is character- 
ized by faster heart action, quicker 
circulation of the blood, and a small 
rise in body temperature. On the sur- 
face, posture and facial expression re- 
flect active participation on the part 
of the listener. 

This hard work often leads to more 
profit in terms of improved communi- 
cation. 

7. Resist distractions. Good listen- 
ers react quickly to abnormal situa- 
tions; poor listeners tend to tolerate 
bad conditions and, in some instances, 
even to create distractions themselves. 

Sometimes the fight against dis- 
traction is easily won—by closing a 
door, shutting off the radio, moving 
closer to the person talking or asking 
him to speak louder. If the distrac- 
tions cannot be shut out, then it be- 
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s 
comes a matter of concentrating on 
the speaker’s ideas. 

8. Exercise your mind. Perhaps the 
one word that best describes the bad 
listener is “inexperienced.” Although 
he spends 40 per cent of his com- 
munication day listening to some- 
thing, he is inexperienced in hearing 
anything tough or technical. The 
mind, like the body, needs constant 
exercise. Tackling difficult mental 
problems is as important mentally as 
a daily walk is physically. 

9. Keep your mind open. Every- 
one has certain psychological sore 
spots that impair real understanding. 
Just a word or phrase can sometimes 
cause an emotional eruption. Among 
the words known to serve as red flags 
to some listeners are: mother-in-law, 
landlord, sissy, income tax, pink, 
square, punk, welsher. 

Effective listeners try to identify 
the words or phrases they find most 
upsetting emotionally. Often the emo- 
tional impact of terms can be de- 
creased by freely and openly discuss- 
ing them with friends or associates. 

10. Capitalize on thought speed. 
Most people talk at a speed of about 
125 words a minute. There is evi- 
dence that if thought were measured 
in words per minute, most of us 
would find that we think at about 
four times that rate. If this is so, we 
normally have about 400 words of 
thinking time to spare during every 
minute a person talks. 

The good listener constantly ap- 
plies this spare thinking time to what 
is being said. He asks himself, ““What’s 
he trying to get at? What point is he 
going to make? What point has he 
made already, if any?” 

Weigh the speaker’s evidence by 





mentally questioning it. As he presents 
facts, illustrative stories, and statis- 
tics, continually ask yourself: “Are 
they accurate? Do they come from an 
unprejudiced source? Am I getting 
the full picture, or is he telling me 
only what will prove his point?” 

Listen between the lines. The 
changing tones and volume of the 


You and 


ONCERN OVER THE THREAT of 

heart disease is widespread in 
America today. More people are wor- 
rying about their hearts than ever 
before, and statistical evidence show- 
ing a steady increase in heart disease 
as a cause of death has stimulated 
much discussion of the subject as it 
affects various groups in the popula- 
tion. 

Nobody, of course, has a monopoly 
on heart disease. It is possible that 
a generation or two ago—too early 
in medical history for the accumula- 
tion of reliable data—there were im- 
portant differences among occupa- 
tional groups. Today those differences, 
if they existed, have largely disap- 
peared. As a group, supervisors are 
probably not much more—or less— 
subject to heart disease than other 
men in their age groups. 

Age, in fact, far more than oc- 
cupation, appears to be the major 
problem. It is true that much mor- 
tality from heart disease still occurs 
among the young and middle-aged, 
and this situation is a serious one 
that requires correction. From the 
standpoint of the total problem, how- 


voice may have a meaning. So may 
facial expressions, gestures, and body 
movement. 

The difference between thought 
speed and speech speed can be con- 
verted into a real asset in listening. 

* Ralph G. Nichols. 


NATION’S BUSINESS. 
July, 1957, p. 56:4. 


Your Heart 


ever, it is the relationship between 
age and the incidence of diseases of 
the heart and arteries that has the 
greatest significance and deserves the 
most attention. 

We may eventually even welcome 
a 100 per cent mortality from, say, 
coronary heart disease, if death should 
come suddenly and peacefully at the 
age of 100 or 110 after a healthy 
and happy life. What would this 
mean? It would mean that all other 
causes of death—infections, cancer, 
accidents, and wars—will have been 
wiped out. 

Most cardiac patients have only 
slight-to-moderate degrees of heart 
trouble, interfering but little with a 
normal program or even duration of 
life. The majority of those with 
relatively little heart disease can and 
do live long, happy, useful lives. And 
with all our modern improvements 
in treatment, even those seriously af- 
fected can be greatly helped, so that 
not only their longevity, but their 
comfort and usefulness, can be greatly 
bettered. 

The many causes of heart and 
blood-vessel disease make it very 
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complicated not only to diagnose and 
treat, but also to prevent. 

In the first place, there are the 
abnormalities of the heart and blood 
vessels with which a child is born. 
These congenital conditions are, with- 
out doubt, the most complicated part 
of the whole problem of heart dis- 
ease because of the abnormalities that 
may occur either alone or in com- 
binations. Although great advances 
have been made through research, 
the main problem remains—that is, 
causation. We know only one of the 
causes: the occurrence of German 
measles during the first three months 
of pregnancy, which is the critical 
time in the development of the heart 
and some of the other structures in 
the body, such as the eye and the ear. 
But it is quite possible for a person 
with a less serious type of congenital 
heart disease or one that has been 
surgically corrected to take part in 
industry, either as boss or as worker. 

The infectious causes of heart dis- 
ease are, happily, on the rapid de- 
cline. Cardiovascular syphilis, which 
can be very serious, is now becoming 
rare. Diphtheria as a cause of heart 
disease and death is almost extinct 
in the civilized countries. Malignant 
endocarditis, bacterial inflammation 
of the lining of the heart, is now not 
only curable in the majority of the 
cases (it was almost 100 per cent 
fatal as recently as 20 years ago), 
but in many cases it is now probably 
preventable. Rheumatic heart disease, 
in the past the most common type 
of heart disease in this country, is 
now so rapidly decreasing that it is 
a rather low third, and should be 
uncommon within another genera- 
tion. 
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Pulmonary heart disease, an in- 
volvement of the right side of the 
heart from high blood pressure in 
the pulmonary circulation, is also on 
the decline, owing to the greater 
protection against inhalation of vari- 
ous harmful dusts and the increasing 
control of serious infections of the 
lungs. Nevertheless, it will need much 
research and control, at least for an- 
other decade or two. 

In addition to pulmonary and con- 
genital heart disease, two other types 
of heart disease are in great need 
of study and control: those from 
high blood pressure and those from 
arteriosclerosis (or atherosclerosis) of 
the coronary arteries, which bring a 
steady supply of blood directly from 
the aorta into the heart muscle itself. 

The cause of serious high blood 
pressure is still unknown in most 
cases. That it can be aggravated by 
stress and strain, obesity, and certain 
other factors is well known, but there 
has been no proof that these en- 
vironmental factors are actually the 
cause. 

At the present time, coronary 
atherosclerosis presents the chief 
threat to life and, therefore, is the 
major public-health problem in the 
United States and a few other coun- 
tries that resemble ours in_ living 
conditions. Coronary thrombosis, a 
clotting of blood to obstruct the 
coronary arteries, which often causes 
a scarring of the heart muscle itself 
(myocardial infarction), threatens 
the life, happiness, and usefulness of 
many thousands of active young and 
middle-aged men. 

What can the individual do to 
protect himself from heart disease? 
Our knowledge in this area is, un- 








fortunately, still incomplete, and only 
a few general rules and suggestions 
can be made. First of all, of course, 
it is wise to arrange a program of 
annual examinations, so that correct- 
able abnormalities can be discovered 
and treated as early as possible. 

It is advisable to obtain and keep 
carefully filed away for future refer- 
ence both an electrocardiogram and 
an X-ray film of the heart and lungs, 
for later comparison. 

An annual examination also pro- 
vides an opportunity to get a physi- 
cian’s advice about ways to prevent 
disease. It may well be that establish- 
ing more sensible rules of living will 
cut down the amount of high blood 
pressure in any community. 

Incidentally, it is well known from 
statistical and psychological studies 
that exercise helps the circulation 
and can act as an antidote for nervous 
stress and strain. Continued exercise 
should be especially useful for the 
mesomorph—the muscular, broadly 
built, athletic type who often has a 
family history of coronary diseases. 
We don’t yet know with certainty 
how to protect him, but it may well 
be that avoiding any weight gain 
after the age of 22 to 25, continuing 
vigorous physical activity, and reduc- 


ing intense nervous strain may be 
the most important advice. 

Probably the best way of all to 
help ourselves and coming genera- 
tions to avoid heart disease is to 
support in full, morally and materially, 
the training of research workers and 
the excellent research projects, na- 
tional and international, that are in 
progress now and are being planned 
for the future. 

One of the most important studies 
still to be carried out concerns he- 
redity. Doctors in practice know very 
well the importance of the patient’s 
family history. It may well be that 
individual differences in susceptibility 
to heart disease are determined or at 
least influenced by hereditary factors. 
Yet today very little is known about 
genetics; in fact, there are far too 
few geneticists at the present time, 
and more must be trained. This is 
only one of the resources that must 
be strengthened if we are to con- 
quer the problem of heart disease. 

We can be optimistic about the 
future, however, if the current pace 
of medical studies on the problem is 
not only maintained, but accelerated. 
* Paul Dudley White, M.D. 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
Vol. 46, no. 5. 


Take-Home Pay—Going Up 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL WORKER never had it so good, in 
terms of take-home pay. The U.S. Department of Labcr reports 
that the amount of money a factory worker takes home has risen 
more than 70 per cent since 1946. In November, 1956, average 
weekly earnings, after deductions for federal income taxes and 
social security, were over $75 for a worker with 3 dependents. 
In 1946, the weekly average was only $43. Because of higher 
income taxes, the worker without dependents had a lower level 
of net earnings in both years—$68 in 1956 and $38 in 1946. 
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Check that Slide 


VER HAVE A FEELING that you've 
E just about hit your peak, and 
you may be starting a downhill slide? 
This check list can help you to spot 
the symptoms before they go too far. 
A supervisor may be slipping when: 

—He is more concerned about what 
he did in the past than what he 
plans to do in the future. 

One of the qualities that makes a 
manager valuable is his drive. A man 
in his prime looks ahead. He sees 
what has to be done, and he does it. 
He concentrates more on doing than 
in talking about what he has done. 

—He always blames his shortcom- 
ings and failures on competition or 
“conditions.” 

The supervisor on the way up rec- 
ognizes that there are always ob- 
stacles to overcome, and he takes 
them in his stride. The “conditions” 
that others use as an excuse for fail- 
ure often give him the chance to 
prove he has what it takes. 

—He begins losing interest in details. 

When a manager forgets the facts 
and operates on hunches and snap 
judgment, he begins losing one basic 
quality that modern business and in- 
dustry demand—competent prepara- 
tion for the job. 

—He begins to think the depart- 
ment can’t get along without him. 

You seldom find a really good su- 
pervisor who considers himself indis- 
pensable. No man is indispensable to 
an established, financially sound busi- 


ness in a growing industry. Don’t un- 
derestimate your contribution to its 
growth, but don’t get the idea that 
you alone are responsible for it. 

—He becomes an expert at thinking 
of reasons why a new idea or method 
“won't work.” 

The closed mind is a sure sign that 
a man is on the way out, no matter 
what position he holds. It may be true 
that 9 out of 10 new ideas that come 
up for consideration in a department 
are impractical, but there is always 
a chance that the tenth idea might 
be worth while. The supervisor who is 
open minded toward new ideas and 
new ways to do the work shows real 
leadership ability. When he loses that 
quality, something’s wrong. 

—He confides to friends that the 
boss doesn’t appreciate the years he 
has given to the plant. 

A competent manager knows that 
those who make real contributions to 
their organizations are usually appre- 
ciated. 

—He loses the knack of talking with 
people and begins to talk at them. 

One of the greatest assets super- 
visors can have is the ability to get 
along well in the organization. The 
man who loses the human touch and 
throws his weight around has indeed 
begun to slip. In fact, he may be sit- 
ting on a greased toboggan. 


* AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
July, 1957, p. 20:2. 





IF A EQUALS sucCEss, then the formula is A equals X plus Y 
plus Z. X is work. Y is play. Z is keep your mouth shut. 
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So You’re Going to Lead a Conference 


fai COMES A TIME in almost 
every supervisor’s career when he’s 
called upon to attend a conference, 
or even to lead one. When it’s a 
simple matter of putting in time at a 
conference table, you can _ possibly 
duck behind stubborn silence or occa- 
sional nods of approval. But leading 
a conference always calls for ade- 
quate preparation and intelligent par- 
ticipation. 

Try to guide your next conference 
toward the development of new and 
useful ideas. 

In determining your 
you'll want to consider: 

a) What will the members of your 
group probably expect to get out of 
the discussion? 

b) How experienced are they likely 
to be in the subject? 

c) What topics are 
timely? 

Considering these factors, and the 
limited time available to you, list 
your topics and determine how deeply 
you should go into each of them. 
Having organized your ideas around 
this written outline, check back on— 

a) Definitions of the basic terms 
you'll be using, to avoid misunder- 
standings and time-consuming discus- 
sions. 

b) Provocative questions that will 
bring out the kind of discussion you 
want about each topic. 

c) Dramatic examples, case histor- 
ies, and anecdotes that will get your 
points across with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

d) Visual aids. 

e) Material for distribution to the 
group. 


approach, 


especially 


f) How you'll summarize—but 
only roughly, for the ideas developed 
by the group will really shape your 
summary. 

At-the conference itself: 

1. Break the ice. Introduce your- 
self, then ask each member of the 
group to introduce himself and—if 
it is appropriate—tell about his work. 
Make sure everyone is_ physically 
comfortable. 

2. Make a three- to five-minute 
statement of the topic, its nature and 
scope, and some of the general prob- 
lems involved. If you have distributed 
copies of your discussion outline, go 
over it with the group and ask for 
any last-minute suggestions or com- 
ments. 

3. Pose your first problem. If you 
feel the level of experience of the 
group is high enough, pose it in the 
form of a question that will launch 
the discussion toward a solution. 

Have an answer to your question— 
but don’t use it yet. Get the group’s 
answers first—draw them out and get 
their participation—then you'll be 
able to come up with a final answer 
better than the one you started with. 

4. Some straight comment on your 
part may be helpful when you want 
to start group thinking along desired 
lines, focus attention on a point or 
principle, or crystallize, reinforce, and 
summarize group thinking. But try as 
much as possible to get the group's 
participation as you go along. You 
do this by phrasing your problems as 
provocative questions. 

Don’t worry about the “dead si- 
lence” that sometimes follows a ques- 
tion. They’re thinking. Rephrase it if 
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necessary, or break it down _ into ered. Analyze, clarify, and drive home 
smaller parts. Guide the discussion. the_major viewpoints presented and 
Highlight important points on chart point out how they might be ap- 
or blackboard. If you think the group plied. A good closing will point up 
is wandering from the subject, ask a the fact that something concrete has 
follow-up question that calls for an been accomplished. 
answer leading back to the topic. 

5. Summarize in detail—don’t just © THE SALES EXECUTIVE. 
recount the areas that have been cov- Vol. 13, no. 35, p. 4:2. 


Absenteeism—Its Causes and Cures 


BETTER SUPERVISION is the answer to the problems of absenteeism 
and tardiness, in the opinion of the majority of executives respond- 
ing to a recent survey conducted by American Business magazine 

Asked to give what they consider to be the major causes of 
absenteeism and tardiness, most of the 98 respondents listed sick- 
ness (80 per cent), “imagined sickness” (70 per cent), home 
problems (65 per cent), and a “don’t-care” attitude (35 per cent). 
Other causes mentioned included poor supervision, transportation 
difficulties, accidents, drinking, weather conditions, and persona! 
business. The absence rates of men and women are about the same, 
in the opinion of 30 per cent of the executives polled; 62 per cent 
thought the women’s rate was higher. Replies indicate a prevailing 
belief that 11 per cent of the employees are responsible for most 
of the absence rate. 

An absentee percentage of 3 to 342 per cent is about par for the 
course, but, as one respondent indicated, “any business having more 
than 2 per cent absenteeism during a given month needs to do 
something about it.” Among the solutions suggested, a positive ap- 
proach—appealing to the employee’s sense of fair play, stressing 
his importance to the work group, his chances of advancement, 
and higher pay—was favored by 80 per cent of the respondents. 

Better supervision is the key to reducing absenteeism, according 
to 55 per cent of the respondents. Many felt that, if the employee's 
immediate supervisor seeks and finds patterns to absenteeism, he 
will be getting closer to real causes. (One employee may be con- 
sistently absent on the days a type of work he dislikes is scheduled, 
for example. Drinkers may be absent on Mondays, women on spe- 
cial shopping days, and so forth.) Once the real reason is deter- 
mined, in the view of these executives, the appropriate remedy can 
be determined. 
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Three AMA publications 


of special interest to supervisors... 


SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


This AMA Research Report suggests answers to key questions on the super- 
visor’s real responsibility and authority. Based on a survey of first- and second- 
level supervisors in three different companies, the survey's findings cover 
employee relations, quality control, costs, production schedules, time control, 
methods improvement, and maintenance. Includes a check list of readings in 
employee attitudes and a copy of the AMA survey questionnaire. 


RESEARCH REPORT 30 $3.00 (AMA members: $2.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JOB: 
A Guide to Employee Communication For Supervisors and Executives 


The first complete handbook on face-to-face communication in industry, this 
basic AMA publication offers specific and realistic ways of insuring better 
communication. It tells how to increase operating efficiency by holding pro- 
ductive meetings and conferences, giving orders that get results, getting better 
results from interviews, handling grievances and complaints, and counseling 


on job performance. 
$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


THE SALES SUPERVISOR AND HIS PLACE IN MANAGEMENT 


A practical guide to the training and developing of the first-line supervisor. 
Using many facsimiles of rating forms and job descriptions, executives describe 
their companies’ actual experience in creating effective sales organizations. 
Includes reports on achieving a sound compensation plan for sales supervisors 
and developing two-way communication between the sales supervisor and other 
key personnel. 

SPECIAL REporRT 19 $3.75 (AMA members: $2.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SP, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders 


under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, 
will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 

















